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QUEEN COPHETUA. 

CHAPTER XXIV. 

She's mine — ^mine — mine! — her heart, her life, her soul: 

She's mine, from head to foot, and through and through. 

Have I not won the guerdon of the game? 

Are not its forfeit tokens, coin by coin, 

Obyerse' and reverse, image, legend, mine — 

By code and compact mine — mine, mine alone P 

Gall me no cheat, if losers will not pay. 

* Home ! ' said Helen to her coachman, and 
then threw herself back into the corner of her 
carriage, and sobbed terribly. She was not 
struck to such utter stone by the news she 
had heard as to have lost the relief of tears. 
Whatever had happened, she could never 
forget how to weep, as a child might, for him 
who stood for the whole of her childhood and 
for all the happiness she had ever known. It 
was the Helen Eeid of long ago, not Mrs. 
Gideon Skull, who was weeping for Alan. 
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2 QUEEN COPHETUA. 

But there was hardly a trace of tears left 
when she reached home. She did not even 
wait to collect herself or her thoughts, but 
walked straight into the room where her 
husband used to smoke and plan whenever 
he was at home — ^work, one can hardly call it, 
for the greater part of Gideon Skull's occu- 
pation, Uke that of Mr. Aristides, consisted 
in thinking about the work of others. But 
even that is very hard sometimes; and if 
Helen had not been so full of her own 
thoughts she must have noticed that this 
evening, which he had spent at home and in 
solitude, had been unusually severe. He 
was not, as usual, lounging in an arm-chair, 
and apparently letting the smoke of his cigar 
do his thinking for him. Though there was 
neither book nor paper upon his writing-table, 
and though his hands were empty, he was 
seated at it in the attitude of a man who is 
deep in some absorbing labour, with his eyes 
fixed on the spot where one would have 
expected to find at least a sheet of note- 
paper. He was not even smoking, for, though 
he held a cigar between his lips, it had 
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burned out without his noticing the change 
of flavour. 

But Helen noticed nothing of all this. 
' Gideon ! ' she said, suddenly and ' sharply. 
He turned round on his seat as abruptly ; and, 
without rising to welcome her home, looked 
heavily, almost stupidly, at his wife — or rather, 
as it would seem, at some indifferent woman, or 
at a still more indifierent bulk of black velvet, 
that happened to fill the doorway. He did 
not remove his forgotten cigar-stump even 
then. The contrast between them did not 
need strengthening by that between her black 
robes and pearls and his shabby smoking- 
jacket, unbuttoned waistcoat, loosened collar, 
and timibled hair. 

* Gideon ! ' she ' said again, as she closed 
the door behind her ; * why did you marry 

me?' 

* What the — ^what on earth do you mean ? ' 

* I want to know. Why did you marry 

me?' 

' Do you want me to tell you again? ' A 
sort of change, though equally unnoticed by 
Helen, came over both his voice and his eyes. 

b2 
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Both were still heavy and sullen ; but, if it be 
lawful to rival Walter Gray in the art of look 
and voice reading, it was rather the passive 
sullenness which comes of weariness and long 
waiting, and there was an under-note of plead- 
ing in his voice, and an under-glow of admir- 
ation in his eyes. ' Well — I mfl^tell you again, 
and a thousand times again. It was because 
I loved you — more fool I, I suppose. I only 
wish to God it was one of the foUies that 
can be cured. You know as well as I do that 
if I were free again I would marry you again. 
Put it, if you like, that I married you because 
I was a fool. And, if you hke it better, put it 
that I am one still. That's why.' 

' I have never thought you a fool, Gideon.' 

' You think a great many things about me, 
I know, that are not true. I had another 
reason.' 

'WeU?' 

' I thought I loved you so much,' he said, 
slowly and still more heavily, ' that I should 
be able to make you give me some of it back — 
in time. Why shouldn't I do what hundreds 
of men, as unlikely as I am, have done ? One 
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must invest the principal before one can look 
for the interest — ^love is very like the rest of 
life, I suppose. I thought that when a man 
loved a woman as I loved you — ^like a man, 
and not like a boy, or an idiot, or a poet, or 
a slave — he couldn't manage to throw his 
whole life away even if he tried. I didn't 
think it possible that a man could care about 
a stone as I did for you : I thought that when 
a man loved, it stood to reason that what he 
loved was a woman.' 

* Have I been a bad wife to you ? Have 
I ' 

' You have been just the worst wife, Helen, 
that a man could find if he were to search the 
whole world round. I'm not angry with you 
for it : I'm not quite such an imbecile as to 
be angry with facts ; but it's true.' 

' I have not meant to be a bad wife. God 
knows, I have meant to be a good one. I 
' meant it from that terrible day when I married 
you. Till to-night, I have meant it always. 
What one thing have I done or left undone 
that ' 

'Nothing — ^no thing except one. Only, 
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that happens to be the only one that matters. 
I'm less to you even than I was on that day 
which you call terrible, and when I didn't even 
dream that you cared for me. I didn't marry 
you to be my partner, or my housekeeper, or 
my nurse if I chanced to fall ill — did I ? — or 
my representative at calls and crushes. I 
shouldn't call you a bad wife if you hated 
me — as wives go. Hating is being one's 
wife, in a way. But you don't even do 
that ' 

^ Did I ever promise to love you, except 
in the form which you agreed with me, when 
it was made, should bind me no more than I 
might feel myself bound ? I never pretended 
to give you more than just my hand and my 
duty — ^my duty to you only in the second plac6. 
You freed me from my formal promise in 
church before it was given, so that it meant — 
nothing. I have fulfilled my whole bargain, 
every jot and every tittle. And now — ^why 
did I marry you ? ' 

* Because ■' 

' You know what people say — because you 
were rich and I was poor. You don't believe 
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that, I know. You know that I married you 
for the sake of my brother — ^Alan. Of my 
mother, too ; but even on our wedding-day it 
became for his sake alone.' 

'By Heaven, Helen, you must be mad 
yourself, or trying to make me so. Have I not 
done for him all that one man can do for 
another? Can I give him brains and ears, 
and hands and eyes? I have given him every 
chance of using them all, but I can't use them 
for him. We don't even know if he is not 
using them*. K he is, he wiU come back a 
milHonaire. With his chances, I — he is doing 
well because he must be doing well. Nobody, 
even without brains, can help doing weU in— 
in Arizona. K he had been my own son, as 
well as my brother, I would have sent him 

there/ 

« 

' It is so strange that he never writes to 
me. For aught I know, he thinks his mother 
still alive.' 

' Why strange ? He is a young man.' 

* He is Alan.' 

* That is to say, a very young man — ^younger 
than most young men. That's always the way 
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with women. They think nobody is ever to 
change, and that if a thing has ever been done 
once, it has got to be done always. He got 
out of the way of letter-writing at the siege — 
Are you cold, Helen ? Put on your shawl — 
It is a habit soon lost and never recovered. 
He did not write before he left for Arizona, 
for the very good reason that he had to leave 

Brest at an hour's notice, and ' But he 

telegraphed when he reached the States, as you 
know. I am a man, you see, and know ex- 
actly how a man would act and feel. You are 
a woman, and can't know — ^not even how the 
man would feel to whom you give what you 
call your duty, and think it ought to be enough 
for him. . . . Well, perhaps it ought to be 
enough for him. . . .' 

' Are you sure Alan is not dead^ Gideon ? ' 

'Dead.? No.' 

' " No " ? You mean you are not sure ? ' 

' How could he be dead ? Nonsense, Helen ! 
Something has made you nervous to-night — 
it is not like you. I was telling you that I 
know just what a man would feel. He has 
vowed not to return home without a fortune 
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and a name — a name of his own, a name that 
he has a right to bear. He is just one of those 
sensitive, romantic natures who would feel 
like that, and act like that, too. He knows 
you would hear soon enough if anything 
happened to him. Of course he will have 
made his will. I know what I should have 
done if I, like him, had ever had the good 
luck to have anybody in the world who would 
care a straw whether I was dead or alive. I 
should take all precautions ; but I would swear 
to myself, I will not even think of home till I 
can return as I ought to return. I will not 
weaken myself, and give nothing but suspense 
and disappointment to all who care for me, 
by sending home chronicles of the hundred 
failures which form the details of the struggle. 
My first news home shall be " Victory " — and 
may-be I will give myself the pleasure of being 
my own despatch-bearer. Something very 
Uke that I did, Helen. I swore most solemnly, 
as a man can swear to none but himself, that 
my Uncle Christopher, my only relation on 
earth, should never hear of my existence 
until I could force him to be proud of me. I 
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kept my word. And so will he keep his, you 
may be sure.' 

' Perhaps he died even before he reached 
Arizona ? ' 

' Helen ! late as it is, I have something to 
say to you ' 

' About Alan ? ' 

«Conf No. You are mad about 

AJan. He is all right enough — ^but ' 

' But I must first know if I am mad about 
Alan or if I am perfectly sane. Perhaps he 
died before he reached Brest, Gideon ? ' 

' He telegraphed me from there. What in 
Heaven's name can you mean ? ' 

' Then — ^you say — I need have no fear — 
that Alan, my own brother Alan, does not 
write to me because he — ^because he is like 
you ; that he is no doubt prospering and con- 
quering in Arizona ; that he sailed from Brest ; 
that he hurried there from Versailles ' 

* Of course I say it ' 

* Then, you are a liar, Gideon ! ' 

Gideon Skull almost sprang from his seat, 
flushing burnt crimson. She read his flush 
and his silence in her own way. 
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* Yes,' she said — ^but not quite so calmly — 
* I know now, as well as you know it, that 
every word you ever told me has been a He. 
I learned to-night that he is dead, and that you 
knew it before what I did call that terrible day. 
I know that he never left Paris alive, much less 
Versailles! You forged that telegram from 
Brest ; you wanted me — God knows why ! — 
and you knew that, if Alan was dead, and if 
I knew it, I would have said " No " to you at 
the altar. And you have kept up the he, day 
by day, because, if I ever came to know the 
truth, you knew what that would mean to me ; 
and you cared about what I might think of 
you — God knows why, again! . . . And I 
wronged my mother on her death-bed for 
Alan ; and I have Hved with you and put my 
neck under your foot for Alan ; and he was 
dead, and I know it now ; — and I know you.' 

All the calmness with which she had led 
him on to his crowning he had left her now. 
She did not give way to the cry of her deeper 
self, but stood before him breathing scorn ; 
Victor Waldron hunself had never seen her as 
she was now. 
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Gideon, after the first instant, became the 
calmer of the two. 'On my honour as a 
gentleman,' he said, without heeding the scorn 
that came into her eyes at the word, ' I have 
no reason on earth for believing your brother 
not to be alive. Helen, as surely as that I am 
idiot enough to love you ' 

' Love ! you told me you — ^loved me — on the 
day when you told me Alan Hved and was well 
— and what sort of love — ^why should one 
thing be a lie and the other not a lie ? ' 

' Helen, if you have been told to-night that 
your brother is dead — ^well, I can bear all you 
say. For you are bound to speak madly. 
But what makes you believe such a thing ? ' 

* Why should I prove what you know as 
well as I ? But — yes, I ought to give you my 
proof ; I want to be fair even to you ; it is 
right for you to see that I know — ^I should Hke 
to spare myself the shame of seeing even you 
defending lies by Hes. I have seen to-night 
the man who saw Alan Eeid die — ^who saw 
him killed in the streets of Paris, and who sent 
the news home ' 

* I heard of no such news. Do I look as 
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if I were lying ? Should I dare to look you in 
the face if I were ? Do you suppose I went 
to those Spraggville people on my wedding 
morning, or ever again? You know that. 
Who is the man ? ' 

' His name is Walter Gray. He says he 
has known you.' 

' I never heard of the man. I am sorry to 

hear of this. Heaven knows But, on 

my honour, Helen, it is news to me. Who is 
this man — ^Walter Gray ? ' 

' I was left to learn of my brother's death 
from a stranger, who told me the story to 

amuse me in the middle of a waltz ' 

' You were dancing ? ' 
'When have I disobeyed you? — ^But he 
was with my brother when he died.' 

' It is terrible. But, still, it does not follow 
that it was before we heard from him at Brest 
— ^he may have missed the ship — he may have 
gone back to Paris before leaving — there may 

have been reasons ' 

' So, that is what Alan's death means to 
you — an unlucky chance, that obliges you to 
make disagreeable excuses ! You need not 
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trouble yourself to find any more. I re- 
member the date of the telegram as if it were 
yesterday. It was the 15th of February. 
And Alan was dead on the 29th of January. 
Yes ; I have the telegram still. And you were 
at the office daily, and you married me — for 
Alan's sake — on the 31st. Gideon, there was 
nobody to get that telegram sent from Brest 
but you. You would not have dared to send 
it had you not believed that no living man 
could return to convict you. And you must 
know that he never went to Arizona — if there 
be any such place in this world.' 

Had Gideon lied ? If so, it was the first 
time he had done so, even to himself : for it 
was his pride to be the only man who was not 
a liar. Even when he happened to deceive 
people, it could not be called his fault, for it 
was by telling the truth, either as it actually 
and literally was, or as he beUeved it would 
prove to be. 

* I will teU you the truth, and the whole 
truth,' said he. 'And then — ^you will listen 
to me, in my turn. Yes, you must listen 
to what concerns us* more than even your 
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news. For your brother is dead, and we are 
alive — and together for better or for worse, 
whatever else we may be. Sit down and 

listen.' 

* No,' she said. ' I have obeyed you for 
the last time. You have broken your bargain, 
so mine is at an end. You have no rights left 
over me. But I will listen, not because you bid 
me, but because I will.' 

He bowed his head gloomily, and did ndt 
raise it again. Clearly, his love for Helen, 
unlessened by any return of it by her, had 
turned into some sort of heart-hunger, for 
which he half despised himself, but which he 
never sought to conquer. It was the desire of 
Tantalus for the stream. And he knew not 
how to win her, and knew that he knew not 
how, while something told hiTn that it was not 
because she was a woman who had to be won 
in some undiscoverable way. How should he 
not be jealous of every stranger who might 
chance to touch her hand ? 

' The telegram from Brest was from me,' 
said he. 

* And you dare to tell me—' 
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' The truth ? Is not the truth what you 
asked for? I knew why you married me, 
Helen. I had no occasion to go near the 
" Argus " people after a day or two before. No 
matter why. That belongs to business purely. 
I supposed that, after we married, some letter 
would come from Alan for you. You must 
have been expecting one yourself for a long 
while. None did come. As soon as we came 
back to town, I went to the " Argus " for news. 
Well — the war was over, Crowder and Sims 
had fallen out as to which was to have the 
credit of the German victory, and had been 
recalled to fight the question out in SpraggviUe, 
and the office was shut up to wait for another 
war. I searched for news of your brother 
everywhere, high and low. At last I began to 
think — well, that he might be living ; but as I 
could get no proof of it, how was I to know ? 
He was most likely alive, after all. It is when 
people live that they leave no traces ; it is not 
the dead who disappear. . . . Why shouldn't 
he be in Arizona ? All life, all belief, Helen, 
is but a balance of the probabilities for and 
against a thing. In the same spirit that a 
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racing man backs a particular horse, a Christian 
backs heaven and hell against annihilation — 
it's all the same system ; nobody can do more, 
nobody ever does more. You thought jiist 
/ 1 now it was more likely that I should lie than 
that you should misjudge me. And so I, 
weighing the chances — ^which my whole life 
has been spent in learning how to do — ^I 
judged that Alan was more likely to be alive 
than dead. Being alive, more likely to have 
strong reason for disappearing than to have 
none. Being young, and not rich, the reason 
was more likely to be a woman than money — 
one or the other, of course, it was safe to be. 
There are lots of scrapes of every sort that a 
man can get into after a war ; and Paris, while 
a brick of it is left standing, will be the place 
for them. And where do men go when they 
disappear and leave no traces in the old world ? 
It was more than a chance there. America is 
the limbo of the people that can't be found. 
And not the Eastern but the Western States ; 
and, in the case of a man like him, not the 
best known and the tamest, but the wildest 
and roughest, where a man can live Uke a 
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savage if he likes, and find adventures and 
big game— and Arizona may stand for them. 
Helen, when I think of it, what a life it was 
thai your poor dev — ^yonr poor brother had to 
lead here ! It was all very well while there 
was war ; but nobody can settle down again 
after he's had a fit of that fever — and to settle 
down again to be bulUed by his mother be- 
cause he couldn't get seventy pounds a year, 
or be Lord Chancellor in a week, or. whatever 
she'd set her heart upon I No wonder he took 
a good dive under water, and came up well 
on the other side, and took to his heels and 
ran — ^to Arizona or anywhere.' 

' I am listening,' said Helen, as he paused. 
* Any lad with an ounce of spirit, scrape or 
no scrape, would have done the same. But 
was I to see your life spoiled, and make you 
feel that you had nothing more to get out of 
me, before I had time to make you know 
me, when a word from him would content you 
and give me — ^I thought so then — ^a thousand 
chances to one of winning all? In a very 
real sense, that telegram did come from him. 
Assuming that he had gone to Arizona, he 
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ought to have sent it ; and if any man was 
ever likely to wish to do what he ought, it 
was Alan Beid. He must therefore have for- 
gotten to send it, or he must have sent one 
which had gone wrong. In either case, he 
would thank me for doing what he had for- 
gotten to do, or had been unable to do. Prac- 
tically, therefore, that telegram came from 
him through my hand. As to the rest, I knew 
that in Arizona he could not fail to do well, 
and that all his plans and views would be just 
what I have told you. But since he was dead 
I reckoned the main chance wrongly — that is 
all. That might happen to any man. . . . And 
if I mistook more deeply — Helen — you are 
not a woman if you call a crime or a sin what 
a man who loves you does for love of you, 
and because he loves you, and wants to keep 
your strength and hope alive, and to spare 
you pain. You see, I have not lied.' 

* Is that what you have to say ? ' 

* You are satisfied, then, at least with me ? 
And now for what / have to say.' 

' I think you have said enough.' She could 
hardly control her immeasurable scorn ; but 
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she feared lest he should suspect her of stoop- 
ing to be angry. 

' I think you will learn — a little — how 
much I care for what you think of me, Helen, 
when I have sat here quietly and argued coolly 
about what can concern us no longer — ^when — 
what else did you hear at that accursed den 
of thieves where you have been ? No Walter 
Gray sat out a waltz with you by talking of a 
fall in Kamschatkans ? Helen, those two Greek 
brigands are the most infernal liars on the face 
of the globe. There isn't a Yankee who isn't 
an angel to them. There's only one comfort — 
in doing me, they've done themselves too. I 
don't think they'll be quite so proud of their 
cleverness as they are now. I must tell you 
what has happened before I tell you what will 
have to be. In my own name, as usual, but 
really for them, I bought twenty thousand of 
Kamschatkans at forty, and sold for the ac- 
count ; you know what I mean — ^if they went 
up as much as I knew how to make them, there 
would have been a thousand at least in my 
pocket to-morrow morning, and twice as much 
for them. By some amazing trickery that's 
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been puzzling me all the week, Eamschatkans 
have been flying down, and down, and down — 
nothing I could do would make them go up. 
Instead of receiving a thousand to-morrow I 
shall have to pay five thousand — ^it sounds 
wild and incredible, but it's true ; and to whom ? 
I've found that out — to Aristides and Sinon. 
Do you see ? I buy for them— ;/r(?w them. 
They — ^keeping it dark from me — sell me their 
worthless shares, shamming that they are to 
back me in return for my running the shares 
up ; then, behind my back, by some Greek 
devil's trick, they run them down ; and then 
they come forward as the buyers and leave 
me in the plight of the seller — ^why we were 
asked to their robbers' den to-night only to 
keep us blind.' 

' Well,' said Helen, determined to let him 
feel that he had put himself beneath her 
slightest scorn, * I suppose it will not ruin 
you to pay five thousand pounds instead of 
receiving one ; though of course I quite under- 
stand how much more important a money loss 
must be than any other.' She did not quite 
succeed in her endeavour to be scornful beyond 
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liie reach of open scorn/; but Gideon Skull 
was less sensitive to shades of tone than Walter 
Gray, and he noticed nothing but the strict 
letter of her words. Had he not satisfied 
her — ^nay, had he not satisfied himself, that 
she had grievously misjudged him ? 

'The thieves had got it somehow into 
their heads that I was a rich man — and they 
knew I betted on stock ; and the two things 
put together come to the sheep made for fleec- 
ing which they thought me. They used me 
and paid me as long as they found me useful ; 
and then, when there is no further use to be 
made of their goose, they kill him. Asses 
themselves — as if I should have worked with 
such knaves if I had had five thousand six- 
pences of my own, let alone five thousand 
pounds — ^they've sheared the pig that the devil 
sheared ; that's all. . . . Helen ! ' 

*WeU?' 

'What with Yankee cads Uke Waldron, 
and Greek pickpockets like Sinon and Aristides, 
there is no place in London for a commonly 
honest man. I don't pretend to be better than 
my neighbours, but — ^we must begin things 
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over again. IVe begun often enough to know 
the way pretty well by this time. Everybody 
must lose a game now and then before he wins. 
We won't stay in this house another day, nor 
in this country ; there are plenty of others. 
Get all the packing done overnight, if you can. 
Do it thoroughly ; don't let the thieves get 
hold of so much as a pennyworth that you can 
carry away. And then, whom have I but you 
in the world, and whom have you but me ? 
You have no brother to put first now — ^and 
your mother is gone — ^and I don't count my 
Uncle Christopher. Let us truly begin again. 
Try, Helen, for your own sake to see me as I 

am to you ' 

' I see you perfectly,' said Helen, her deter- 
mined calm beginning — ^but only slightly as 
yet — to give way. ' I don't understand, quite, 
the beginning of your story ; but I see, in the 
end, that you have induced Mr. Aristides and 
Mr. Sinon to employ you as their jackal and 
false newsmonger, in the behef that they, when 
they required it, might make you pay for the 
place smartly. I see that they thought they 
had cheated you, and that you thought you 
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had cheated them, and that both sides have 
got what they deserved. I see you have been 
living on the credit which they gave you 
under the false belief that it was not required. 
And now I see that you are going to run 
away from your tradesmen with all the pro- 
perty of Mr. Aristides on which you can lay 
your hands. I would have returned Madame 
Aristides her own pearls to-night if I had 
known. And I see that you dare — that 
you are so kind as to ask me to share your 
flight, and to — oh, I cannot think of your last 
offer — ^it sickens me. Do you know — or have 
you forgotten — ^that I married you because 
you said you had ten thousand a year ? Do 
you suppose I should have married you if you 
Was that a lie, too ? ' 

It was not exactly anger which reddened 
the forehead of Gideon, and made his voice at 
the same time both louder and deeper. One 
cannot call by the name of anger the just in- 
dignation of a man who hears himself unjustly 
accused, and the passionately real desire of his 
heart treated with scorn. 

' It is unbearable, Helen ! ' he began, 
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pacing backwards and forwards across the 
room. 'I am not answerable for the ways 
of business — they are not my making. It is 
not my fault that people have insisted on 
believing me a rich man; and I never told 
you, or any human being, that I had so much 
as a shilling a year. No, not once. On the 
contrary, I have always let people understand 
that I was actually poor, whatever I might 
be going to be. When I married you, the 
chances were ten thousand at least to one that, 
in a week or two at furthest, I should have 
ten thousand a year — ^probably more, but so 
much beyond question. Ten thousand chances 
to one is a practical certainty. It isn't more 
than ten thousand chances to one that the sun 
will rise to-morrow. When one talks of a 
certainty or a fact, one always takes for 
granted a contrary chance or two. And what 
is a week or two? Practically, I had ten 
thousand a year — ^then. It was as true as 
anything on earth can be. I didn't know then 
as much of Aristides and Sinon as I do now. 
I knew they were Greeks, but I didn't know 
they were brigands. Why, when you tell me 
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your brother is dead, you imply a chance, 
though it may be one in a hundred thousand, 
that he is still——' 

All of a sudden he paused abruptly. What 
is one chance in a hundred thousand ? Practi- 
cally, as he would put it, Alan Eeid wasAe?A ; 
and he was the husband of the sole heiress of 
Copleston. His heart must indeed have been 
absorbed in deeper things for his head to have 
taken ten minutes, slow as it was by nature 
in shifting its grooves, not to have leaped to 
that fact as soon as he had assurance of the 
death of Alan Eeid. His knowledge of the 
will no longer merely put him in the position 
of being able to seU his secret to the rightful 
heir so soon as he might turn up in Arizona 
or elsewhere. Why, with that will in his hand, 
he could take just vengeance on Victor Wal- 
dron, snap his fingers in the face of Aristides 
and Sinon, and build his fortune, no longer 
on the quicksands of speculation, but on the 
solid rock which underlies the earth of English 
counties. 

'Fortunate' seemed too commonplace a 
word to give to the combination of chances 
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which had enabled him to put off conadering 
what he should do with his knowledge of his 
uncle's secret until Alan's death made it im- 
possible to entertain the least question of what 
he could do. He paced the room more and 
more quickly, tiU he became nearly as uncon- 
scious of his wife's presence as if his need of 
wealth were reaUy greater and stronger than 
his hunger for what wealth could not buy. 
There was surely nothing over-sanguine here. 
No more than the commonest common-sense 
was needed to make the chances in his favour 
a million to one ; and who need mention one 
chance against a million ? It was good enough 
on the part of his brother-in-law to die at all, 
but it was admirable in him to die in such 
a manner that the news of his death had 
been kept back tiU now. He had excused his 
heart to his head on the ground that he had 
married Helen solely for Copleston's sake, 
and he now found himself more than justi- 
fied. Why, if he could not gain what he 
wanted most, he could no longer call him- 
self a fool for having married the heiress of 
Copleston. 
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' Have you done with me ? ' asked Helen. 
' Have you anything more to say ? ' 

'What? Oh, yes, I remember. Don't 
pack up to-night. I have been thinking, and 
I have changed my plans. . . . Yes ; you are 
right in some things, though you are wrong 
in the main. Why can't you take me as I am, 
Helen, and make the best of me ? If you hated 
me — ^what do you think it means to me to 
feel that you married me only for what you 
thought you could get by it, and to feel your 
touch grow colder and colder ? But I am not 
at the end yet of what I can do for you. If I 
were to get back Gopleston ' 

' If you were to get back Gopleston ! What 
is Gopleston to me ? It was Alan's — ^not mine. 
I would not take it as a gift — ^least of all from 
you. I hope you understand that I am your 
wife no more, and shall henceforth lead my 
own life in my own way.' 

' Helen, have I not explained ' 

But she had left the room. 

Gideon drew a deep sigh. A short time 
ago he would have given all that somebody 
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else was worth in the world for newe <rf the 
death of Alan Eeid. Now he jiad got the 
news for nothing. He meant to take the full- 
est advantage of his unquestionable rights ; 
but, though he found Law, Justice, Interest, 
and CoDflcience for once fully united on his 
side, and though a near view of Copleston, 
with its future income and mesne profits, re- 
duced to insignificance his debt to Messrs. 
Aristides and Sinon, he was disappointed to 
find in himself none of the elation which 
should accompany so swift and sudden a turn 
of Fortune's wheel. He knew in his soul that 
he would have sold all Copleston — ^with glad 
shame for his folly — ^for some touch of his 
wife's finger in which he might feel that he 
was more to her than a ladder which had 
broken down. He was in the condition of a 
merchant lost in the desert, who for one 
drop of water would give his whole caravan. 
It was as if his brain were feehng and his 
heart thinking. No human being could have 
told which of the two it was that was trying 
to find its way into the safe in the bank where 
old Harry's will was sleeping and waiting to be 
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called, or which of the two made him stoop 
down and pick up a white glove that Helen 
had dropped, and put it to his lips before 
throwing it upon his writing-table as if it were 
nothing but a stray envelope. He lighted an- 
other cigar. ' She might at least throw me 
as much as one does to a dog,' thought he 
' It's, not my fault if I've made a few blunders 
— any other man would have made a hundred 
where I've made one. Well, I suppose it's 
human nature for a woman to be cut up when 
she finds she hasn't married ten thousand a 
year. I can't blunder in this, though. Per- 
haps when she finds I've got back Copleston 
for her, after all, and revenged her - on that 
swindling Yankee scoundrel — ^I wish women 
weren't made so that one is bound to buy them 
if one happens to be ass enough to want them 
— perhaps she may throw me a bone in the 
shape of a thank-you. Anyhow, it wiU be 
better to live like a cat and dog at Copleston, 
with enough to do it on, than like dog and cat 
without enough to keep a puppy or a kitten. 
I wonder if I only fancy that I want her, and 
whether all that I really want of her isn't just 
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to wring her neck and have done with her. 
If I could only be sure that I hated her, it 
would be a weight off one's mind. It isn't 
much like me to be troubling myself about a 
woman, and a woman whose best word for one 
is "liar" and "jackal." The devil take her I 
And yet I believe I'd have my head cut off, 
long ears and all, if that would make her care. 
. . . No, I won't write , a single word to those 
brigands. They may make whatever row in 
the City they please — ^not that they vnU please. 
I mustn't rob them of the pleasure of their 
feelings when they find they've been in a con- 
spiracy to rob a man of straw on whom they 
dare not lay a finger. WeU, I must get some 
sort of rest, I suppose, and I shan't get much 
to-night if I go upstairs. . . . I'm just sick of 
thinking. Sleep wouldn't be enough just now. 
Yes — ^ITl go in for a dose of dying. It saves 
the bother of dreams.' 

He locked the door, and turned the gas 
very low. Then, takmg off boots and arrang- 
ing his clothes loosely and comfortably, he lay 
down on a sofa, on his back, with his legs 
stretched out and his arms straight by his sides. 
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He closed his eyes, dropped his head back- 
wards over the flat single cushion that he 
had taken for a piUow, and let his mouth 
fall open. He drew one deep breath, and, at 
the end of a minute, fell into a condition that 
might have been taken for death indeed. 
Every sign of colour left his face ; his chest 
did not rise or fall ; he did not seem to breathe 
so much as a sleeping child, or even at all. It 
was a strangely corpse-like condition, less like 
sleep than a trance ; if he wished to escape 
from everything for a time, even from dreams, 
he could have taken no likelier way. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

Yonder is where — (to-day 

Leanied I the tone) — 
Things that are gone, they say, 

Hide from, the noon ; 
There must we find thee, May, 

Follow thee, June — 
Up in the tumed-away 

Face of the moon. 

There was Hillswick Church, still standing 
as it had stood through generations of Waldrons 
and Eeids, changing so slowly that old Grimes 
himself could not recall the day when it was 
more rat-eaten, moth-eaten, and weather-beaten 
than now. The very graveyard showed but 
few signs of life, or rather of death, since the 
putting up of old Harry Eeid's tomb : for 
people die slowly at Hillswick, and there was 
nobody to die at Copleston. For that matter, 
there was nobody to live there. It had been 
closed since the Waldrons had come to their 
own again so completely, and now for so long, 
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that the Hillswick people in general had almost 
come to look upon the emptiness of Copleston 
as part of the natural order of things. 

One fine summer afternoon, when Hillswick 
was looking its laziest and its best, old Grimes 
happened to be in the belfiy. He was not 
ringing or tolling, because, as usual, nobody 
was either entering into or departing from 
what, at Hillswick, was called life ; he was 
simply doing nothing at aU, because he had 
nothing to do. It was a pleasant place for 
the old man to pass his time in, so long as he 
did not feel thirsty, for the church was nearly 
as much like home as the ' George,' and there 
was never anybody about on week-days to pre- 
vent his doing what he Uked with his own, as 
the church had become in something more 
than in his own mind. Nor was his usual 
occupation the worst way of time-killing that 
a man of far greater personal resources than old 
Grimes might find. There were open lights 
round the steeple from which, piece by piece, 
the whole surrounding country was to be seen. 
But, better than this, it put the clerk and 
sexton into a better position for knowing all 
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that went on in the world than if, with his deaf 
ears, he had spent all his days as well as his 
evenings at the ' George.' Nobody could pass 
through the churchyard without being seen by 
old Grimes ; and many other meetings had he 
seen there besides that half-forgotten one be- 
tween Miss Eeid and the old squire. Through 
one of the lower lights he could see up the 
street as far as the market-place ; from another 
he might learn who went in and out at Dr. 
Bolt's ; from a third he had a bird's-eye view 
of the country lane that led to the Vicarage. 
If his ears were hard his eyes were still clear. 
On this particular day he saw nothing of any 
pubhc or private interest until he saw Gideon 
SkuU walking along the lane towards his 
uncle's. He had seen the same thing before, 
but it was a very long time now since Gideon 
had come to Copleston, and he made a note of 
it as a piece of news for the ' George.' 

Gideon was scarcely less conscious of senti- 
ment than even old Grimes. His singu- 
lar method of taking leave of himself for a 
while instead of merely sleeping had done 
him good, and his exchange of London for 

D 2 
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Copleston felt like an escape from his troubles, 
his wife included. He had left home without 
seeing her, merely leaving word that he was 
going out of town on business, but would cer- 
tainly be back before next morning. An 
understanding with Helen seemed by no means 
such an impossible thing as it had appeared a 
few hours ago. Surely she would be impos- 
sibly unwomanly if she did not feel touched 
by his laying Copleston at her feet, and thus 
proving that he had done all things for her, 
after all. What had once seemed more im- 
possible than that Copleston should be re- 
covered from the heir-at-law? And why 
should he despair of such an infinitely smaller 
possibiUty as the gain of a woman's heart 
when the greater had come to pass with 
ease ? 

Having run the usual gauntlet of his aunts, 
he found his Uncle Christopher in the study as 
usual. 

* Come down on a holiday, eh ? ' asked the 
latter. ' I wish we could ofier you a bed, but 
you see ' 

* All right. Uncle Christopher. I see the 
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" George " is still where it was. I've come to 
talk business. When did you last hear from 
Mrs. Eeid ? ' 

' Why— what ? Mrs. Eeid ? Why do you 
want ' 

' Never mind why, for a minute. I've got 
some good news for you. When ' 

* I should like to hear some good news, if 
it means a Httle money, Gideon. None of it 
ever seems to come my way,' sighed Uncle 
Christopher. 

'It doesn't mean a Httle money — ^it 
means a great deal. And some of it wiU come 
your way. When did you last hear from Mrs. 
Eeid?' 

' Oh — ^not for a long while ! Not for more 
than a month, I should say.' 

' Then you don't know she's been dead 
over a year ? ' 

' God bless my soul, no ! It can't be, 
Gideon — ^it can't be true I ' 

'It is, though. And now about that 
will.' 

' So Mrs. Eeid's dead ! Well, we may say 
indeed that in the midst of life — and she such 
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a girl when she first came here ! I can't 
realise it, Gideon ; I .can't indeed — and that 
she never sent me word of such a thing — ^but 
of course she couldn't do that. No. I only 
mean it's very dreadful, and very, very 
strange.' 

* And that makes you sole executor now, 
and answerable for every thing-suppression of 
that will and all. I don't want to frighten you. 
Uncle Christopher^ — there's not the least occa- 
sion for being frightened — only ' 

* Only — ^what, Gideon ? I wish to Heaven 
I had never touched the will. And there it is 
stiil, for nearly six more years before ' 

* Before you can act like an honest man 
and a man of common-sense ? ' asked Gideon 
sternly. * Is that what you mean, Uncle 
Christopher ? Do you know that you have 
been exposing yourself to penal servitude by 
aiding and abetting that old fool? K you 
don't know it, I do. And a nice mess you 
haye made of your playing at providence be- 
tween you, you and she ! I've just got proof 
that that poor young fellow, Alan Eeid, is dead 
too ' 
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' Good God ! ' Uncle Christopher started 
from his chair, forgetting even himself and his 
troubles in the news. Not that the tidings 
could mean the same thing to him as those of 
the death of Mrs. Beid. He was old enough 
to think the death of the young common 
'and natural, while that of one nearly his own 
age, whom he had known all his days, struck 
him as against the laws of nature, and to be- 
long rather to the dim region of conventional 
theology. 

* Yes, he is dead,' said Gideon. * And a bad 
time of it he had, thanks to you. He was 
killed in Paris, after the war. You'll have to 
give up that will now. You won't be able to 
find even a good intention now for keeping it 
dark any more.' 

* It is not my fault that Alan Eeid is dead,' 
said Uncle Christopher; *it is not, indeed I 
Nobody can say that I am guilty of the death 
of Alan Eeid. Death is the common lot, and it 
comes to the young as well as to the old — more 
often to the young. Half the human race dies 
under the age of five, so the older we grow 
the fewer of us die. It has been shown by 
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Statistics over and over again. Well, I needn't 
be anxious any more, that's one thing. And 
I hardly see how, even though they're both 
dead, Mr. Waldron can quite overlook my 
claims to the Kving. I suppose,' he said, with 
a sigh, half of rehef, half of a very mixed re- 
gret, * that the best thing that I can do is to 
put that wretched will behind the fire. Not 
that I can quite perceive the goodness of your 
news, Gideon. But it is a rehef from a singu- 
larly and painfully embarrassing position, all 
the same. Yes — so true it is that even death 
is an instrument of comfort, Gideon.' 

'What?' cried Gideon. *You will bum 
a will ! — ^you will commit felony. Uncle Chris- 
topher ? ' 

' A useless will ? Why ' 

* Useless I Thank your stars that the 
matter is in my hands, that's all ! I am come 
to demand of you the will of the late Henry 
Eeid, of Copleston, on the part of his heiress, 
Mrs. Helen SkuU.' 

' Helen Skull I Excuse me, but I am get- 
ting a httle bewildered, Gideon.' 

' Yes — ^Helen Skull ; my wife. Uncle Chris- 
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topher — ^Alan Eeid's sister, and now heiress of 
Copleston. Do you understand now ? ... Do 
you understand that by deUvering that will into 
my hands you'll not only keep yourself clear 
from every chance of criminal proceedings, but 
become uncle to Gideon Skull, Esquire, of 
Copleston? Why don't you jump out of your 
skin, Uncle Christopher, and dance round the 
room ? ' 

'Because — because I can't, Gideon,' said 

Uncle Christopher. * Because Will you 

ring the bell and ask them to bring you a 
glass of sherry — for yourself^ Gideon ? They'll 
do that — for you.' 

* I suppose you think it odd that I married 
Helen Eeid without letting my relations know ? 
I suppose it wasn't dutiftd, and all that ; but 
circumstances, you know — ^anyhow, it's a fact, 
and my wife's rights are my own. Vicar of 
EQllswick ? Why, we'll make an Archdeacon 
or a Vicar Choral of you before we've done. 
Come — toss off your sherry, and we'll drive over 
to the bank at Deepweald this very afternoon.' 

'But — we take tea at six — and your 
aunts ' 
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'Hang my aunts! We'll dine at Deep- 
weald, and you shall dine. How long is it 
since you tasted champagne, Uncle Christo- 
pher? We'll put some colour into your 
cheeks, if we can't all at once put a little flesh 
on to your bones. Let us be joyful together, 
and let our enemies be scattered — ^Yankees'who 
swindle us, and break our reading lamps, 
and — ^yes, we'll have that will in our hands 
before bed-time. We'll go and look for some 
other document, and find the will — quite by 
chance, you know — tied up inside. Well 
take it to the best lawyer in the town, and 
Mr. Victor Waldron shall have a letter before 
morning. Put on your hat, and we'll g6t the 
fly at the " George." ' 

' But — ^we needn't go to Deepweald. It's 
in a better place than the bank, Gideon. I 
can get it in half an hour. And I may really 
expect to have my claims acknowledged when 
the time comes — ^and Mr. Waldron will take 
no steps ' 

* Your claims ? Oh, the living ? Consider 
it yours. And what can Waldron do ? 
Where's the will ? Here ? ' 
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' You see, Gideon, after you left me, when 
you came down before, certain things you said 
made me feel that, after all, the bank at Deep- 
weald was not the safest place to select for 
the custody of a document on which-^I may 
say without exaggeration — so much may be 
asserted to depend. It might be burned — 
it might be entered by thieves. It might be 
that circumstances, such as illness, or any 
other accident of Hfe, might make it necessary, 
or obligatory, that the safe should be opened 
by other hands than my own. I assure you, 
Gideon, that I have lain without sleep all night, 
with that safe weighing on my chest, till I 
have positively groaned. Suppose any of the 
clerks at the bank should have skeleton keys, 
and be in the habit of amusing themselves 
with opening the safes to see what was inside ? ' 

' Well— where is it ? ' 

* Ah, I don't think even you would guess 
that, Gideon ! ' 

' In your breast-pocket, perhaps? 

* No. I have reason to beheve that breast- 
pockets are not altogether secure from scrutiny, 
I thought of that ; but it occurred to ine that 
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I might catch some portion of my coat on 
a particular nail in the reading-desk, which 
has been an anxiety to me for many years. 
And in that case I should inevitably have to 
send the garment to the tailor for repair, and, 
being subject to a certain inconvenient, but 
not wholly unscholarly, absence of mind, I 
might forget to transfer the document from 
one coat to another. And the curiosity and 
gossip of this town are a notorious scandal. 
No ' 

' Where is it, then ? ' 

' It is in a place which cannot by any chance 

be burnt, where nobody goes, where no thief 

has cause to enter, where, in short, the lost 

books of livy themselves might remain for 

ever without being found. Nay, where, 

when it is wanted, the merest accident will be 

the most reasonable reason for its unexpected 

discovery.' 

Gideon looked at the old gentleman with 

new eyes. ' He's not quite such a fool as he 

looks,' thought he. ' Upon my soul, I believe 

he thought I wanted to steal the will, and so 

took care that any burglary I might com- 
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mit in the Deepweald Bank should be in 
vain.' 

. . * I think you did • quite right, Uncle 
Christopher. But the question is ' 

'Exactly so, Gideon. The question is. 
Where? And the answer is,' said Uncle 
Christopher, * that I congratulate you on a 
marriage, socially unexceptionable, creditable 
to your own family, and which — which, in 
short, appears likely to be advantageous to 
you, certainly from a worldly point of view, 
doubtless from a higher aspect also. I need 
not say more, except that I shall be heartily 
glad to welcome as my niece the daughter of my 
poor dear old friend. You spoke of money com- 
ing my way, Gideon. It is needed sorely. I need 
many little comforts which your aunts, good 
women as they are, fail to see. I can put the 
will into your hands in half an hour, if you 
please.' 

' Bless your heart, uncle ! do you want me 
to buy the thing down on the nail ? Don't you 
know that, if you don't give it up, I can have you 
sent to gaol ? and that if you do, you'll be the 
Vicar of Billswick as sure as my name's Gideon 
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Skull ? I shouldn't send you to gaol, of course, 
being my own uncle, but I can force you to 
give up that will. Do you suppose I carry a 
cheque-book about with me ? Come ! ' 

'You needn't be so impatient, Gideon. 
You will receive the will in less than half an 
hour. Well, man does indeed propose ! ' 

The Eev. Christopher Skull put on his hat 
and coat, and led his nephew down the lane 
till they reached old Grimes's cottage, where 
they got the church-keys from the nail where 
the sexton hung them when he went to the 
* George.' They went into the old church, 
where Gideon had not been since he was a 
boy. He ought to have felt a great many 
appropriate sentiments on seeing the old 
familiar pews and windows, and smelling the 
old familiar smell ; but the truth is that he felt 
none ; and that Was the better for him, for 
his old sensations would not have been edifying 
to recall. They went into the belfry where 
Victor Waldron had first seen Helen. Gideon 
had never been there before, not even as a 
boy. 

' There,' said his uncle, unlocking and 
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slowly lifting the lid of a huge and heavy 
wooden chest, * There is the will.' 

Gideon's heart beat a Kttle. It was the 
eve of his grand victory. Might it not mean 
Helen ? It certainly meant Copleston. 

He saw a mass of parochial lumber in the 
shape of old account-books, registers, and 
other contributions to obscure history. ' Out 
with it,' said he. 

' In half a minute, Gideon. I must pull 
out a book or two ; it was under the fourth 
from the top, in the south-east comer. One, 
two, three, four — ^why — ^what — wher e ' 

Gideon held out his hand. 

* Bless my soul, Gideon ! It's not there ! ' 

* Perhaps it's under number five,' said 
Gideon. But he felt his heart beat not quite 
so triumphantly as before. 

But it was not under number five — ^nor 
under number six — nor under number seven. 
The Eeverend Christopher rubbed his eyes till 
he filled them with dust from his fingers. 
Gideon clenched his teeth, threw off his coat, 
and threw out everything in the box one by 
one. But nothing came. 
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*Was this the box?' he asked, almost 
savagely. 

'Most assuredly/ faltered Uncle Christo- 
pher. 

* And you were sure it was there ? ' 

* I put it there with my own hands.' 

* iBut you didn't, you see. Are there any 
other boxes like this in this lumber-hole ? ' 

* There are three or four.' 

* Then here goes for them all. . . . Uncle 
Christopher,' he said, * if you are so crazy as 
to be hiding this will — ^I swear to you that 
you shall take the consequences, be they what 
they may.' 

Every box had been emptied, and no will 
had been found. 

' On the word of a gentleman and a clergy- 
man,' said his uncle, * I did as I told you ; 
with my own hands I placed the will in that 
chest, locked it, and have never parted with 
the key. Why should I hide the will from 
you ? Is it more important to you than to 
me? Would I have kept it for an instant, 
except for the sake of my pledged word? 
Has it been any pleasure to me ? I can do 
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nothing — there it was, and there it is not 



now.' 



' Of course. ... It is as important to you 
as to me. Sit down and think — ^think what it 
means ; the loss of a will trusted to your care 
— the title to an estate worth thousands and 
thousands a year ! — ^Do ou ever dream ? ' 

' Gideon — ^I did with that will as I told you, 
as surely as I am standing here. There are 
some things, Gideon, that cannot be dreamed.' 

Gideon sat down on the chest, and rested 
his chin on his hands. This was a thing of 
which he had never dreamed, and which found 
him unprepared. At first he almost fancied 
that the responsibility of the will had turned 
his uncle into a monomaniac ; but that 
was unHkely, and, if it were, to hide the will 
in this particular place in this particular way 
would be exactly what a monomaniac would 
not do. The whole affair was almost too cruel 
to be true. 

He set to work again, and returned every 
scrap of paper to its box, examining each as 
he put it back carefully, unfolding each, and 
shaking every book on the chance of seeing 
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the will fall from between the leaves. It was 
all in vain. 

' Give me the key of the chest. I must 
think over this/ said he quietly — ^almost as if 
speaking in a dream. He locked the chest. 
* And now,' he said, ' I will keep the key. You 
would swear — ^in a court of justice, if need be 
— that in this chest you placed the will of old 
Harry Eeid with your own hands ? ' 

'I would swear it before Heaven,' said 
Uncle Christopher. 

' Before a jury would do,' said Gideon, with 
what was almost a sneer. * I am not going to 
rest till I have won back my wife's rights. If 
you placed that will here, here it must be, and 
here it shall be. What was the will like ? ' 

'I — ^I don't know, Gideon,' said Uncle 
Christopher dismally. ' It was in a blue en- 
velope, sealed with the poor squire's own seal 
— his coat of arms. Poor Mrs. Eeid did it up 
when she gave it to me.' 

' How was it endorsed ? ' 

* There was nothing. We — she — ^thought 
it best ' 

*The old maniac — ^but she had cunning 
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enough; more than you Uncle Christopher, 

with all your wisdom. . . . By ' 

' You are in church, Gideon. . . .' 
' Uncle Christopher,' said Gideon, suddenly 
changing his tone, ' I don't beheve that swear- 
ing in a church is as bad as trying to hide a 
will in one. I've not meant to be a bad 
nephew to you, though you have been a 
particularly bad uncle to me. You turned 
me out of doors when I was a lad ; you 
wouldn't have given me a crust if I'd come 
home to beg for one ; you've made up to me 
because you thought me a rich man. I hate 
humbug ; and I don't see how the chance of 
your being my grandfather's son should make 
any difference between you and me. I'm 
going to make a search for that will — a real 
search and not a sham. K I have to give it 
up, I'll get the law to help me. You'll have 
to go in the witness-box, and swear that you 
hid that will in this place ; and, as it can't be 
found, you'll see what people will say. It was 
to your new squire's interest to get that wiU 
destroyed ; and you're a poor man, not above 
being bribed. Perjury sha'n't help you. 

x2 
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Good-night ; think it all over well. If you 
want to see me, I shall be at the " George," and 
rU keep this key.' 

* I put it there — that's all I know — and it's 
gone,' said Uncle Christopher. * I put it there 
— and it's gone.' 

He said nothing' more till he and Gideon 
parted at the gate of the churchyard. Gideon 
leaned on the turnstile and pondered. * I believe 
in my soul he has destroyed that will,' thought 
he. ' That pretending to lose things that one 
has never hidden is a trick as old as the hills. 
He got the will out of the bank, and burned 
it out of sheer fright. But, by Heaven, lost 
or burnt, I've had enough of being trumped 
by knaves. And if it's only for Helen's sake 
—confound her ! — ^I'U win.' 
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OHAPTEE XXVI. 

Three Flavours of Folly : A Sour Thought, a Bitter Heart, 
and a Sweet Desire. 

Three Songs of Sorrow : Will without Might, Loye without 
Bight, Day without Night. 

Three Sayers of Sooth : A Dull Ear, a Sharp Eye, and a 
Bough Tongue. 

Walter Gray — as he called himself — had 
grasped at the opportunity which chance had 
given him of making Alan Eeid his friend. 
Alan would never recognise, under the dis- 
guise of a false name, a man whom he had 
never seen, and who would be, as a matter of 
course, the very opposite of what he would 
imagine him to be. It would never come into 
his head that a greedy adventurer, fresh in 
the possession of a great estate, would be 
amusing himself, as an amateur, with the dis- 
comforts of war. Victor Waldron — to call 
Tiim once more by his true name — had felt 
few emotions stronger than that wherewith, 
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among the Bats, he had for the first time 
grasped in comradeship the hand of the man 
who would have refused the grasp had he 
known his comrade's name. He was claiming 
friendship and brotherhood on false pretences ; 
but better on these than on none at all. It 
was intolerably infamous that Alan should go 
through Ufe believing the man to be his un- 
scrupulous enemy who would have given a 
hundred Coplestons to be openly his friend. 
After all, it was the false name that would re- 
present the inward truth of the matter, since 
the true name belonged to a he. Under a 
false name, and in a false guise, Alan would 
surely come to know him, and to see that he 
was incapable of the meanness and treachery 
with which he had been charged ; for he 
beheved in himself as thoroughly as a man 
can, and could not conceive that anybody 
who really knew him could fail to beUeve in 
him too. He was conscious, too, that the 
personal hking he had taken to Alan at first 
sight was quite sufficiently returned to make 
a good beginning. One can tell so much by 
the feel of a man's hand ; one can even mea- 
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sure the degree, so long as one can keep the 
folly of reason from intrudmg. Victpr felt 
that he and his cousin were made to be friends ; 
and, if only for his sake, friends they must be- 
come. When that came to pass, he could say 
some day, ' I am Victor Waldron, who robbed 
you of Copleston — ^what do you think of me 
now? and will you be so contemptibly and 
abjectly proud as to refuse to take an unbear- 
able burden from the back of a Friend ? ' 

The friendship had grown : the time was 
very near when Victor might think of claiming 
his reward. And then — but why tell the 
story of Alan's end over again ? Helen her- 
self could not feel Alan's death more bitterly 
than he. He began to feel as if there were a 
curse upon him, as if he were doomed to be 
the instrument of death as well as of ruin to 
all who bore the name of Eeid. It is true 
that he once coveted his neighbour's land; 
but surely the punishment should have fallen 
upon the covetous man himself, and not upon 
his neighbour. Hatred is too weak a word 
for his feehngs towards Copleston. To have 
seen a friend and comrade whom he had 
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grown to love struck down by his side would 
have been shock enough at any time, without 
having to feel that it was his own hand which, 
by no means indirectly, had dealt the blow. 
Had he never come with Gideon Skull to 
Copleston in the hope of recaUing to life a 
long-buried claim, Alan Eeid, instead of dying 
in Paris, would even now be living at Coples- 
•ton, rich and happy. ' Why are men always 
thinking of their rights instead of their duties? ' 
thought he. ' One's own rights always seem 
to mean somebody else's wrongs.' 

So he had not returned when the war was 
over, but had gone on travelling about, some- 
thing in the spirit of a Wandering Jew. He 
knew that he might as hopefully and as wisely 
contrive plans for flying from place to place 
as for helping Alan's mother and sister in de- 
spite of their pride. And even if he could, 
what fresh evil might he not bring down upon 
them — he, who had already robbed them of 
land, Ufe, home, hope, brother, and son? 
Hatred would be their least return for all 
he could try to do. He could never have 
imagined a network of circumstances under 
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which a man could be so utterly helpless to 
do right and justice as he was with regard to 
the Eeids. If they had been commonplace 
people, with commonplace views about the 
inherent rightness of their own rights, nothing 
would have been more easy than to know 
what to do. They would have taken all 
Copleston because they wanted it, and there 
would have been an end. But these uncom- 
fortable people would refuse the offer of a 
grain of its dust as an insult, if it came from 
him. 

But now it seemed as if there were a 
destiny deeper than destiny, since almost the 
j&rst day of his return to England had brought 
him into the presence of his friend's sister. 
He could not help being glad that caprice, or 
habit, or the general use of it among new 
friends, had let him retain his new name. 
Could it mean that fiiendship, above and out- 
side circumstances, was possible between her 
also and Walter Gray, while Victor Waldron 
must still remain an enemy? It was not 
strange that she had not recognised him, 
though she had the advantage over her bro- 
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ther in having seen him twice, while Alan had 
never seen him at all. For when she had seen 
him, he had been on the first occasion frankly 
light-hearted, almost her playfellow, in the 
church tower; on the second, they had been 
engaged in a duel, wherein she was not care- 
ful to study his face, but trying to crush his 
spirit, if he had one. There was no reason 
why she should look for an enemy and a 
coward in her brother's friend — for Victor 
Waldron least of all : and, as all the world 
knows, no eye sees what it does not look for. 
On both occasions, too, there had been the ab- 
sence of beard and sunburn, which were the 
best reasons of aU for failure to recognise him ; 
while there is Uttle distinctive individuality in 
foreign voices to English ears. He was not 
likely to repeat a single phrase to her now 
that he had ever said to her before. No — 
there was no reason why Walter Gray should 
not become the friend of Helen Eeid. 

Yes, but there was, though. There was 
Gideon Skull. 

How had that come to pass — that Helen 
Eeid, in any shuffling of the cards of life, 
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should be the wife of Gideon ? It seemed the 
very wildest of mysteries : it felt to Victor 
like some horrible sort of profanation, though 
he could not, for the life of him, have told 
himself why. Alan, he knew, would have 
revolted at the idea of such a marriage. 
' Well — ^there is no accounting for what women 
do,' he said to himself, with that everyday 
philosophy which so admirably accounts for 
everything by accounting for nothing. After 
all, there have been many much stranger 
matches in the world, so far as she was con- 
cerned. But that Gideon should have married 
for love alone — that was the arch-mystery of 
the whole world. 

Nothing was more natural than that he 
should drop in, during the course of the next 
day, upon his and Alan's old companion in 
arms. Dr. Dale ; it was clearly his best way of 
learning more about Helen and Gideon. He 
made his caU prepared with a string of ques- 
tions, and was anything but prepared for his 
greeting. 

* You haven't heard the news ? No ? 
Didn't you say last night you knew Skull ? 
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* What of him ? ' 

'I hope you didn't know him as your 
debtor, like Aristides, and I don't know who 
besides. I thought it would happen at last — 
and when I saw his wife out without him — 
well, that comes to the total of two and two. 
He's blown up — bolted — I don't know the 
proper slang, but that's what it comes to. 
I was attending little Themistocles Aristides, 
who's down with the measles — and there's a 
panic in Greece, I can teU you, to-day.' 

' Good God, Dale ! What do you mean ? ' 

'You are a creditor, then? Well, there 
may be something in the pound, after all. 
Take a glass of sherry. You can trust that, 
anyhow — ^I know where that came from, which 
is more than one can say of the SkuUs. Yes, 
he's another bubble gone. It seems that our 
Greek friends went on the faith that he was a 
pigeon instead of a hawk, and he on the same 
faith about them. He bought on their credit, 
and they were the sellers ; they sold to him, 
and he couldn't pay — or else the other way 
round. Any way the end of it is that 
they're left with a lot of worthless stock on 
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their hands, and he with nothing at all. They 
can stand it well enough, but he's off to 
Boulogne.' 

' To Boulogne ? ' 

' So they say. So probably it's not really 
to Boulogne. That isn't the only place in 
Europe and America where the dogs live, and 
where Gideon Skulls go. But it's usual to say 
Boulogne.' 

' And his wife — has she gone, too ? ' 

'That woman in black velvet? I don't 
know, but I should say it depends. He may 
have to cut off unnecessary expenses, you see. 
What makes you think about her ? ' 

But Victor did think about his friend's 
sister, far too much to notice the way in which 
the Doctor persisted in speaking of any woman 
who bore Gideon's name. He invented an 
appointment as an excuse for not staying to 
lunch to be introduced to Mrs. Dale, and left 
the house as soon as he could in order to 
think over this new chapter in the history of 
Copleston. To think of Helen, Alan's sister, 
as the wife of Gideon Skull, rich and prosper- 
ous, was bad enough ; but to picture her as 
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the wife of the very Gideon whom he re- 
membered — always fighting tooth-and-nail 
with fortune, always on the point of winning, 
always losing, the Lord Adventurer of miUions 
in the air of which he never reahsed a single 
dollar, and now driven into the maze of his 
shifts again — that was a great deal worse than 
bad to think of for any woman of the com- 
monest spirit and pride. Perhaps it was not 
true that she had not left London with him ; 
she might have gone out last night to blind 
the public eyes while Gideon was on the road 
to Boulogne. If so, what a flood of mean and 
sordid troubles must be upon her ! He almost 
hoped it might be so, so that the plain duty 
of helping her to face them might be forced 
and thrust upon any man who had ever 
taken her brother by the hand. There could 
be no difficulty about his calling upon her ; 
indeed, seeing that she must needs wish to see 
the man who had been with Alan when he 
fell, his not going to see her would be worse 
than discourtesy. But, if she had gone — ^well, 
he could do nothing, then. 
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' I have heard the news. / . . Your bro- 
ther Alan was my dearest friend. ... Is there 
anythmg I can do for you ? ' 

He had found Helen at home ; she had re- 
ceived him, and these were his first words. 
But he had no sooner spoken them than he 
found them less sufficient than he had looked 
for. He had expected to find her either 
crushed or defiant ; he found her quiet and 
composed ; but still there were signs enough 
that she had been passing through no common 
trouble. She was very pale, and her eyes 
were bright rather with the effects of fever 
than of tears. 

' It is good of you to come and see me, 
Mr. Gray,* said she. ' I wished to see you — 
for my brother is still everything I have in the 
world. I was very foohsh last night— but 
your news was sudden. I see now that death 
was the best thing for him. He was not like 
us — too bad for anything but living. When I 
say " we," of course I have no right to mean 
you.' 

Bitterness and coldness were the last things 
he had ever associated with his memories of 
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Helen Eeid — ^memories that were reviving in 
proportion as her reality had changed. 

' I came to be of service to his sister, if I 
could,' said he. 'There are many things — 
small enough to me, I dare say, but great to 
you — that a man can do for a woman, and 
that I shall be too glad to do for you, till you 
can join your husband ' 

'You can tell me of Alan, if you 
please ' 

' I am told that a heavy trouble has fallen 
upon you. Is it true ? ' 

' I suppose so. Mr. Skull has been trying 
to cheat, and has been cheated — that is all 
I can make out of what has happened. The 
same thing once happened to me. Let us talk 
of better things.' 

Victor had no word to say. That she did 
not love her husband, he being Gideon and 
she Helen, seemed in no manner strange ; and 
besides, such relations were common enough 
in his outside experience of the married half 
of the world. But that she should openly 
speak to a stranger of her husband with scorn, 
as if scorn of him were a matter of course, not 
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worth her while to hide, could only mean 
some deeper tragedy than bankruptcy could 
be. It was more than he could understand. 
He would have pictured Helen as hiding in 
the most secret corner of her heart every least 
feeling that no stranger ought to guess or 
share. K she could not love her husband, the 
Helen whom he remembered would have gone 
to the stake rather than let her dearest friend 
guess at her trouble. K he did evil, she would 
stand between him and justice, even if she 
could not help hating him ; if the whole world 
were against him, she would stand by him ; 
and if she hated him, would stand by him all 
the more. He had looked upon her as a She- 
Knight ; that is to say, as a Lady of Ladies. 
And here was this Helen, doing the very op- 
posite of aU these things — the first to call him 
cheat, the first to desert him when he was 
down. He recoiled from her as if he had 
mistaken a snake for a bird. Helen Eeid had 
been a Lady ; this girl was none. 

How could he tell how little of ladyhood 
was left to Helen in her own heart and in her 
own eyes ? Very little blame lay in the word 
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' cheat ' when she gave it to Gideon Skull. 
As he had played with Messieurs Aristides and 
Sinon, even so had played he and she. She 
had married him for money ; he had married 
her for Copleston. All she could do was to 
humihate and degrade herself to her true level, 
which was his, by calling him by his right 
name, and herself by the same. She had 
spent the whole night in thinking of all these 
things. But how should a stranger know ? 

* Alan often spoke of you,' said he. ' He 
made me feel as if I had known you long be- 
fore — yesterday-! ' 

' And I suppose you did not expect to see 
me ' 

' I expected nothing,' said Victor suddenly. 
* But I did not expect ' — he went on, feeling 
as if some other and uncontrollable self, reck- 
less of formal courtesy and reserve, were 
speaking — ' I did not expect to find his sister 
so unhke him. Of all the men I ever knew, he 
was the most ready to take life as it was given 
to him, with all its good and all its evil, and the 
most earnest to do his duty in whatever state 
of hfe he might find himself called to. You 
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have as much as told me that you are not a 
happy woman. Alan could never have be- 
come an unhappy man, because he did not 
look upon happmess as the end of hving, or 
as worth going out of one's main road to look 
for. He taught me a great many lessons dur- 
ing the Uttle while we were together. And, 
soijiehow, I had taken it into my head that he 
had learned the best of them from you.' 

\ ' Were he and you very dear friends ? ' 
asked Helen. 

r ' Very dear friends. I know at least that 
he is very dear to me. Did he never mention 
me in hi& letters home ? ' 

' He never wrote home.' 

*Why, to my own knowledge, he never 
wrote a letter to his newspaper without send- 
ing at least a line to his mother or you. Do 
you mean his letters never reached you ? 
How could that be ? ' 

* They never reached us. Not one.' 

* But that sounds impossible. Surely they 
would not neglect to forward his letters to 
you ? They knew your address, I suppose ? ' 

' They were asked for constantly by 

F 2 
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Ah, I see ! ' she exclaimed. ' After all, what 
harm can there be in robbing a mother of her 
son's letters, when it may be the means of 
getting a little more money ? However — ^it is 
as well to know everything. ... I was asking 
if you and Alan were very dear friends, and 
you were telling me that you were. Did he 
tell you any part of his story — what he had 
lost, and how ? ' 

'Yes: I know all that. Nobody better 
than I.' 

' And you tell me that he was not even 
unhappy?' 

' He was not the man to sit down and cry 
over a lost fortune. No.' 

' A fortune ! — ^who would cry over the loss 
of such a thing? Of course, I don't know 
how far men tell one another things that girls 
talk over. Did he never speak to you of what 
losing Copleston meant to him ? Did he never 
tell his nearest friend that he lost the love that 
would have made up for all, because he was 
too proud to tell a lady that he loved her, for 
fear she should throw herself away upon a 
nameless and penniless man ? ' 
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' I never heard him speak of that — \^ that 
true?' 

' So, you see how much you know about 
whether he was unhappy or no. Perhaps you 
don't know much more about him than you 
know of me, Mr. Gray. That he hid his secret 
in his heart, I can well understand. He would 
not wear his heart upon his sleeve. It is not 
hard, I should think, for a man to whom 
every day brings new duties that concern his 
head and his hands, to fill up his whole time 
with them, and to carry a brave face to the 
world. I am only a woman. No day brings 
me any small duties : and a duty can't mean 
something to be borne: it must mean something 
to be done. You expected to find a happy, 
contented, energetic woman in one who is 
fatherless, motherless, brotherless, nameless, 
with nothing left for her to do, with no means 
of doing it if there were, without a friend or a 
belief in friends, with no faith in herself, who 
has thrown away all the little good there ever 
was in her for the sake of — ^nothing. You 
were good enough to ask if you could help me. 
I believe you mean what you say — ^for to-day ; 
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and there is certainly nothing that you can 
expect to gain by me. But what can you 
do?' 

'Nothing great, I fear. But — for Alan's 
sake ' 

' For Heaven's sake, say anything but that ! 
You don't know what that means ! ' 

' I don't know what you mean. But when 
I say " for Alan's sake " I know what / mean. 
For Alan's sake — ^there must be many little 
things I can do, in the merest business way, 
while you are still in London alone. You will 
be joining him, I suppose — ^your husband, I 
mean ? ' 

'I don't even know where he is gone. 
But I should not join him, even if I did know. 
I married Mr. Skull because he was rich ; it is 
not to be supposed that I should go to him 
when he turns out to be poor. Surely you, 
as a man of the world, would not expect a 
woman who is not an idiot to do anything so 
absurd.' 

' Mrs. Skull,' said Victor, slowly and de- 
Uberately, * I was only introduced to you yes- 
terday, so that I owe you, I suppose, the usual 
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courtesy that is due to a stranger. You are 
also a woman, so it is doubly hard to say 
to you any but smooth things. Nevertheless, 
I will be uncourteous enough to tell you, a 
woman and a stranger, and my friend's sister, 
that I do not beUeve one single word you say.' 

He gave every word its full weight, for he 
meant to strike fire out of her if he could, and 
to provoke her out of her impracticable and 
cynical mood. He did not believe that she 
had married Gideon Skull for money ; and he 
was quite sure that, if she had, she would not 
have made a point of telling a stranger so, as 
if to take a man for being rich and to desert 
him so soon as he became poor were matters 
for boasting over. But he was to be mistaken 
once more. 

' Thank you,' said Helen simply. * Why 
should you believe anything I say ? Why 
should you speak as if unbelief in a strange 
woman were anything strange? I should 
think it very strange indeed if you did be- 
lieve.' 

' Very well — since we are to talk as plainly 
as we like,' said Victor, a little hotly, ' I do 
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not mean to be played with in that sort of 
way. You know perfectly well that you did 
not marry — your husband — because you 
wanted to be a rich woman : and if you don't 
know it, I do. And you know perfectly well 
that you do not talk of your husband like that 
because he is poor. And you know just as well 
that if you said to me what was really true, 
or in any way likely to be true, I should be- 
lieve your words just as if they were Alan's or 
my own : just as I expect you to believe me, 
whatever I say. I was your brother's fidend, 
and therefore I want to be yours. Are firiends 
so many that you can afford to play with 
them like that, and then toss them away ? I 
don't want to know the whole truth about 
your life — that is no business of mine unless 
you Uke to make it so ; but nothing but the 
truth I will have, for it is my due as the last 
man who heard your brother speak or held 
him by the hand.' 

Assuredly Helen had never been thus 
spoken to since she had been born : never 
had Victor been driven to speak thus to 
any woman. To all seeming he was im-. 
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pudently intrusive, rough, and rude, and with 
no shadow of real reason for interfering with 
her concerns. But though the real motive 
of his interest in her was hidden from her 
sight, it was as real, even in expression, as 
interest could be ; and no one could look for 
an instant at Victor and suppose that he would 
forget the most conventional deference due to 
a woman without ample cause. He looked 
like a knight — ^no longer like the mere carpet 
knight of Hillswick Bell-tower — and he spoke 
like one, for all that his were not knightly 
words. He was in earnest, at any rate : for 
to make Alan's sister find her knight in her 
supposed enemy had grown from a wish and 
a dream into an eager desire — and how could 
he be a knight of this new Helen, unless he 
could unmask the old ? 

' And do you know,' said she, ' how good 
it is to find somebody aUve who is determined 
to believe in one, without knowledge and 
without cause ? Yes, there is something that 
— for Alan's sake — you can do for me: some- 
thing worth doing. BeUeve that I meant to 
do right, for his sake, once upon a time ; and 
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that if I do nothing now but sit down and 
drift — anywhere or nowhere — it is because 
there is no right left me to try to do.' 

' There is always right left/ said he. ^But 
that does not concern to-day. What are you 
going to do — ^now, I mean ? ' 

' Indeed, I don't know.' 

' You will be hearing from your husband, 
I suppose ? And meanwhile ' 

' Whatever I hear from him will be no- 
thing to me ' 

* But it must be something to you.' Some- 
how he felt as if, in this second passage of 
arms between them, it was he who had got 
the upper hand, and as if he might reckon 
upon keeping it so long as he dispensed witk 
formal courtesies. * Of course, I don't know 
what has happened between you, and I don't 
want to know. But it is clear that you must 
wait to hear from him ; you must not leave 
this house ; perhaps he will come back to it, 
and is not really gone. Whatever you feel 
about him, his afiairs are in your hands until: 
you hear from him. Perhaps the remains of 
his credit depend upon your remaining here.' 
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Don't trouble yourself about business ; I will 
see to that, so far as you are concerned. I 
am an idler in London, with nothing on earth 
to do ' 

A servant came in with a note, which had 
never been through the post, and gave it to 
Helen. She read it, and handed it to Victor. 
He read — 

' I meant to have been back to-night, but 
am detained. I have my reasons for not 
wishing you to know where I am until I return 
with good news. You will not be troubled 
while I am away. I have communicated with 
those Greek scoundrels, and they, for their 
own sakes, will hold their hands. It will pay 
them better to put me on my legs again than 
to throttle me while I lie with empty pockets 
on the ground. I wish I had seen you before 
leaving ; but it is better so. I may be back 
any day, but it depends on many things. I 
have only now to tell you that I was never so 
certain of everything as I am now. Go on in 
all ways as you are ; and if anybody inquires 
after me, refer them to Messrs. Aristides and 
Sinon. — ^G.' 
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* What ought I to do ? ' asked she. 

Victor hardly noticed her question or its 
change of tone. He felt himself to be so much 
in the right that her sudden trust in him 
seemed less like the result of a battle without 
smoke or fire than the most right and natural of 
relations between him andthe sister of Alan Eeid. 

'As he tells you,' he said. ^ There is 
nothing else to be done. Stay here, and make 
no change. Evidently something has hap- 
pened that may make matters less bad than 
they seem. Though it is true that Gideon 
Skull was always a sanguine man — at least, so 
I have been told by those who knew him in 
America. You must stay here, anyhow. 
There is nothing else you can do. If you are 
troubled about anything, send to me; you 
have my card. When he comes back, or if 
he sends for you ' 

' If I would not go to him when he is poor, 
do you think I would go to him when he 
became rich ? ' asked she. 

He made his parting a pretext for taking 

and bending over her hand. He might be 
the knight of the true Helen, after all. 
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CHAPTER XXVn. 

JWtan. — ^I scorn such dull, cold prating — ^Dnst that's rasped 
By saws, harsh grinding on the shuddering heart 
Of tortured saplings, when their sap is dry. 
Prudence ! — ^fiends take the word, for 'tis their own 
Whereby they conjure. In the larger scale 
Lowest is Prudence, Law one breadth above, 
Lofdeet is Liberty, 

Who knows no Prudence and transcends o'er Law 
As Heayen transcends o'er Earth and sees not Hell. 
Such is my creed. 

Andrem. — Ay: Thine and Phaeton's, 

Who, scorning Earth, set Moon and Stars on fire. 

Nevertheless, it must have been either a very 
wilful instinct, or else a miraculously keen one, 
that enabled Victor Waldron to recognise any 
traces of Helen Eeid in the wife of Gideon 
SkuU. As for her, she did not even compre- 
hend, when he left her, that she had been 
brought into contact with a visitor from a new 
world. She could only know that she was 
utterly worn out with a lost battle, the course 
of which she was too tired to try to under- 
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stand. She fancied she had scarcely energy- 
enough left wherewith to loathe the man who 
had tricked her into the sacrifice of all that a 
woman has to give, knowing all the while that 
he for whom she made it was beyond the 
reach of its good and of its evil alike, and only 
— as it seemed to her — that another might 
through her step into her dead brother's shoes. 
How could she dream that Copleston had 
hitherto been but an excuse for passion? And, 
if she could have known it, it would only have 
given her almost enough energy for loathing 
him even to the fulness of her heart's desire. 

Victor could not guess how much of mere 
weariness there was in her final submission to 
him at the close of their interview, nor she 
that there could be anythixig more. She 
could understand that Alan had been really 
dear to him, and this was enough to give him 
some sort of place apart from the rest of the 
world. He could not, therefore, be quite on 
the level where men think of nothing but 
getting the better of their neighbours. For 
she believed in Alan still. A man whom Alan 
had taken for a comrade would not have 
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robbed widows and orphans like Victor 
Waldron, or have trafficked in a woman's soul 
like Gideon Skull. Such a man would pro- 
bably draw the Une somewhere before quite 
reaching such things as these — ^at least, unless 
the temptation to do them became exception- 
ally strong. But, after all, except as having 
been the last to take her brother's hand, he 
was nothing to her. When a swarm of 
hungry flies are in full buzz, it can matter 
little that one of them has a somewhat smaller 
appetite than the rest, or a shorter sting. 
She had to think of herself and for herself for 
the rest of her days. One must think of 
somebody ; and nobody but herself was left to 
her. She was stUl too young to give up the 
need of living. 

How should she live? Only one thing 
was certain — ^richer or poorer, it could not be 
vnth Gideon Skull. No reason could convince 
her that she was bound to a man who had, 
morally speaking, tricked her into a false 
marriage. She fancied herself arguing as 
fairly and as logically as if she were another 
woman when she told herself that she was in 
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no respect bound to Gideon Skull, and that 
she had only unagined herself married to him. 
She might remain in his house as a guest for 
a few hours, if she could so far reduce the 
time, or for a few days, if she could not make 
them hours, without much new shame, so 
long as he stayed away; but to make any 
further use of his roof or his purse would be 
nothing less than infamy. She was less a wife, 
she thought with bitterness, than even her 
mother had been. She had lost her way in 
life, and was wandering towards that land of 
promise, that earthly paradise, wherein some 
place Love before Law, others Avarice, others 
Gluttony — in short, whatever passion or senti- 
ment may best please them : only. Love has 
the best sound. 

She was ceasing to be a girl, and had been 
a wife, and was friendless, and childless, and 
could not exercise the spirit of life, and had 
never known — except in her dreams of others 
— ^what Love means. Her heart was so utterly 
empty as to be famished, and open for any 
spirit which chance might bring to dwell 
therein. When all is said that anybody can 
find to say, one must live until one dies. 
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She was not surprised to see Victor 
Waldron, or rather Walter Gray, again. 
Whoever and whatever he might be, Alan's 
death was the most natural of bonds between 
them — ^it was the only bond, except of loath- 
ing and contempt, that linked Helen with 
another living soul. Indeed, without giving 
a conscious thought to the matter, she was 
not displeased to see him ; for she was alone. 
Not only alone in every common sense, but in 
every sense that can be conceived. Had she 
known him to be as evil as she beheved him 
not to be, it would have made but small 
difference to her. He must in any case be 
the best man she knew ; for she knew nobody 
now except Gideon Skull. 

*Have you heard anything yet?' asked 
he. He named Gideon as seldom as he could, 
and had caught from her the trick of never 
speaking of him as her husband. So that 
' Have you heard anything ? ' came to mean, 
' Have you heard anything yet from Gideon 
SkuU?' 

'Nothing worth mentioning,' said she. 

VOL. III. G 
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^ Only that usual word about whatever he 
calls good news. I cannot wait any more.' 

' What can you do but wait ? ' 

' I mean — ^How can I wait ? Every mouth- 
ful of bread I eat in this house is choking me. 
I do want advice about how I ought to do 
things — not about what I ought to do. And 
I don't mind asking you for what advice I 
want, because what I do cannot concern you 
— so, you can judge fairly. I am not passion- 
ately eager to live, but I don't want to starve 
while I do. I once before asked what I can 
do for a Uving. Now I ask you.' 

Had Victor Waldron been asked, by way 
of a general question, what a sensible man 
ought to do when another man's wife comes 
to him for counsel, he would certainly have 
answered, 'Say good morning after as few 
minutes as may be, and don't call upon the 
same lady again.' But of course, in the par- 
ticular instance, there were many reasons to 
his hand for acting otherwise. Helen was 
really in trouble, and had nobody else to 
advise her. Secondly, she was his fiiend's 
sister; and a friend's sister is in some sort 
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one's own. Thirdly, everything he could do 
would be all too little to make up for what 
he had cost her. All his faculties of counsel 
and of action were in some sort debts due to 
her. Chivalry is a dangerous quality for its 
owner; but it compels — especially when its 
owner is willing to be compelled. 

' Before I can answer that,' he said, ' if I 
can answer it at all — ^is there such an estrange- 
ment between you, for good and real cause, 
that you can never be reconciled, come what 
may ? I'm not much of an adviser, I'm afraid ; 
but the best would have to know how things 
really are.' 

' Then, I will tell you how things really 
are— don't think I am going to betray the 
secrets of man and wife — ^I am no more Helen 
Skull than — than — ^I was Helen Keid. Don't 
look alarmed. I was christened Helen and 
called Miss Eeid, and I suppose the law would 
call me Helen Skull. But I married — as they 
call it — ^under the bargain that he was able 
and willing to make up to Alan for the loss of 
his inheritance, so that none might suffer 
but L' 

G 2 
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' I won't — ^I can't believe that you — ^you, of 
all women in the world — ^would fail in your 
part of the bargain ; for it was a bargain, and 
a bad one. Would Alan have let himself gain 
by your sale ? ' 

'He would never have known it was a 
sale. He believed Gideon Skull his friend. 
Why should not his sister marry his friend ? 
And how have 1 failed ? ' 

' Was it his fault that he was mistaken in 
thinking himself rich ? That has been always 
his very nature — so I have always heard. 
If he loved you so much that a man like 
Gideon Skull would ' 

' Mr. Gray, Gideon Skull knew that Alan 
was dead ; he knew it before he married me. 
It was through you I learned that, at our first 
meeting ; and first he lied about it, and then 
he admitted it to be true. It is he who 
suppressed Alan's letters home ; I learned that, 
at our second meeting, through you. Heaven 
knows why he wanted me. But he knew 
from the first why I married him — and he 
knew that — ^now tell me if I am married to 
him!' 
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* Good God ! ' cried Victor, without any 
thought but one. 'Why, he must be the 
most infernal scoundrel unhung ! No— I do 
7U)t know what a scoundrel like that could 
want with a woman Uke you, except what all 

scoundrels ' He rose from his seat, and 

walked up and down the room in a state of 
boiling indignation. ' No,' he said fiercely — 
'no woman could be bound to such a man. 
There is something above law.' 

* You see ! ' said Helen quietly. ' And 
now you can tell me what to do.' 

*But I cannot — nobody can. At least, 
not while one can only think in heat and 
anger. I will think for you, if I can. You 
are in the power of a wild beast, and you 
must be saved from him, law or no law. 
Alan shall not be dead, while I am alive. I 
was wrong when I told you to stay and wait. 
You should not have remained under his roof 
for an hour/ 

'I knew that I was right — for once. I 
will go. Now: 

t Yes — now. But we must think first of 
what is to be done. What friends have you 
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with whom you can stay till we have had 
time to think a Uttle ? ' 

'Friends — ^I? None: But I don't want 
friends ' 

'Who wants them more? You know of 
absolutely nobody ^? ' 

' Absolutely nobody.' 

' " Now " does not mean this moment. Let 
me see. I am much Uke you — ^I am but just 
in town myself, and have no lady friends. K 
I had only known — wait a minute, though — 
I know of one good fellow, who has got a 
wife, and though I don't know her, I should 
think that, under the circumstances, there 
isn't a woman on earth who wouldn't stand 
by you. From this moment you must put 
yourself into my hands — and you may. I am 
going to leave you now, but I shall be back 
within two hours. Spend them in packing.' 

He hurried off without another word, or 
giving her the chance to answer him. He was 
on fire with her wrongs, of which he himself 
had been the cause. With impulse hot upon 
him he knocked at Dr. Dale!s door, whom 
he expected to find, and found, at home. 
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' Ai^e you inclined to do the kindest thing 
you ever did in your life, Dale ? ' asked he ; 
— ' you, or any man ? ' 

' Very much indeed. Gray. But one 
needn't be in such a hurry to do it, whatever 
it is, as you seem to be. It's never too late 
to do a kindness, you know. And you can 
tell me about it sitting as well as walking, 
I suppose.' 

' No, I can't. I've got to walk off a rage. 
And this must be done now or never.' 

' WeU ? ' 

' If I knew Mrs. Dale, I'd go straight to 
her instead of coming to her through you. 
Has she got a spare room for a night or two ? ' 

' You want to pay us a visit ? Come, and 
welcome ; only remember that we put down 
rather an expensive new carpet when we set 
up house, and don't want it walked into 
holes.' 

' I want Mrs. Dale to offer it to Mrs. 
SkuU.' 

'Mrs. SkuU! What the d ' 

' Yes ; it's a matter of life and death — at 
least, of real charity. I have found out that 
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Skull is a scoundrel, with whom — ^and under 
more circumstances than I can tell you — no 
woman with a grain of self-respect would go 
on living for a day. She can't, and she 
mustn't, for an hour. But she's got no friends, 
and I'm afraid no means, and ' 

' Hold hard, Gray ! I must understand all 
this a Uttle better, if you please. You seem 
to take uncommon interest in the affairs of 
Mrs. SkuU I ' 

' I do, and good reason why. I knew her 
and all about her years ago. I can answer 
for her. Leave Skull she must, and she knows 
nobody to go to, and I nobody but you. I'd 
take care she shouldn't be your guest more 
days than would have to be.' 

* The deuce you would ! Take care what 
you're doing. Gray. It's unconmionly easy to 
get one's head into a halter, but I never heard 
of but one man who ever got it out again ; 
and he wasn't a bit Uke you.' 

' I tell you ' 

' Clearly a case for dry sherry. Sit down, 
for once, and listen to me. You're actuated 
by chivalry, and pity, and honour, and all 
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that, of course ; that I perfectly understand. 
It's wonderful what a lot of all that one feels 
about a pretty woman who thinks her hus- 
band a brute, and tells one so. Confidences 
about one's husband's faults — and all of us 
have our faults — are the most telling form of 
flattery all over the world. I beUeve it is 
practised even among the Esquimaux. It is 
among my patients, I know, every day. And 
Skull is a scoundrel, no doubt ; everybody 
has found that out since he turned out to be 
the cheated instead of the cheat, or to be 
a Uttle of both mixed, any way. But what 
would my patients say, of whom some are 
quite respectable people, and what would 
Laura's relations and friends say, of whom aU 
are something more than respectable, if we 
took to aiding and abetting a bankrupt's run- 
away wife — even supposing her ring to be of 
good metal — under the charge of a knight- 
errant Uke you, whom I know to be a good 
fellow, but of whom nobody else would know 
anything except that he is an American whom 
nobody knows ? Scandal is bad enough for a 
woman, but for a physician it is ^Ugh I It 
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is not to be thought of, kind or unkind ; it 
can't be. You might as well ask me to do 
you a kindness by jumping down Mount 
Etna. It might help you, but it would kill 
me.' 

' What ! Y(m are afraid ^? ' 

' Mortally afraid. I'd rather perform a 
delicate operation in the hail of a mitrailleuse 
than receive Mrs. Skull within my doors. 
And, Gray, I'm afraid for you, too. I've seen 
all this sort of thing before. If she's a bad 
woman, all the worse for you ; if a good one^ 
all the worse for her. You won't take my 
advice, of course ; but I'll give it all the same* 
Go back to Astrakhan.' 
* Then you say — ^No ? ' 
Most distinctly — ^No. Of course I am very 
sorry, but it can't be helped. Take some 
sherry, and see it for yourself, like a sensible 
man of the world.' 

' Then I think,' said Victor hotly, ' that 
you have shown more courage in saying " No," 
than if you had even been brave enough to 
give a few hours' shelter to an unhappy girl 
who has fallen among thieves. I always 
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thought the Levitewas a braver man than the 
Samaritan. I suppose I am a coward where 
a woman is concerned. Good day.' 

' Won't you stay and see Mrs. Dale ? .... 
Well/ said the doctor to himself, as soon as 
he had seen his visitor clear of the front door, 
' I don't like to see a fellow running his own 
bead foremost against a stone wall. Only, I 
can't let him use me for a battering-ram.' 

It had been all very well for Victor to 
speak, and to feel, scorn of the world while in 
presence of the Philistines. But the doctor's 
words had nevertheless come upon him with 
more effect than upon Don Quixote used to 
come the prudent counsels of Sancho. He 
had not realised the nature of his own impulse 
when he left Helen ; he had been forgetting, 
for a whole hour, that he and she lived in a 
world mainly composed of less tolerant Doctor 
Dales, who act according to the social statutes 
enacted by their wives. Nor could he tell 
himself that the world was wrong. He could 
not help knowing what he himself would 
think were he to know no more of a like case 
but that a young wife had left her husband, 
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and had put herself under the protection of a 
young man and his friends. He knew what 
he would think of the wife, of the man, and of 
the friends of the man ; and on whose side, if 
things came to a public scandal, public 
opinion would lie. To be told that he stood 
in any sort of danger from her, or she from 
him, was an insult to them both ; but how 
should people know any more of her than 
they knew of him ? 

He went back to her from Dr. Dale's, in- 
dignant with circumstances atid with his own 
helplessness, and trying to think both of what 
could be done for her and of what ought to be 
done. He found her dressed for out-of-doors, 
ready to go anywhere that he or anybody else 
might please, so long as it was from her hus- 
band's home. 

'I have been obUged to put on these 
things,' said she, ' though it was he who 
bought them — ^I was going to say, who paid 
for them ; but I suppose that would not be 
true. However, I will get others, and send 
these back to him. As for the rest — I have 
not carried off so much as my wedding-ring. 
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she went on, holding out her left hand. 
• From this time I am Helen Eeid again — ^I 
have no business even with a name ; but, at 
least, it was never given me by him. Where 
am I to go ? ' 

' I — ^I don't know. I have tried to find 
you a place where you might remain as a 
guest for a time but I have failed. I could 
cut off my right hand, I am so disappointed 
and troubled, but ' 

' It doesn't matter. Thank you for any- 
thing you have tried to do. But I can't go 
upstairs and take off my things again now 
they are on. I must go. There are inns and 
lodgings still in London, I suppose.' 

' And how could I call upon you and see 
after you in lodgings and inns ? And what 
means have you, if you leave this house with 
nothing but your clothes ? ' 

' What does it signify to me who calls on 
me, and whether they call upon me in a 
lodging-house or an inn ? And why need you 
call, unless you please ? As to means, I am 
not quite so poor as you suppose. I have 
some bank-notes that were in my poor 
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mother's desk when she died, and that I 
meant never to touch ; but this is a case of 
need. I suppose they are his, according to 
law. But that is nothing to me. The law 
says I had no father, and that I have a hus- 
band ; when I had a father, and have no hus- 
band. It says that my mother was not a wife 

and that I am.' 

' That certainly does get rid of one diffi- 
culty — ^for a time ; but ' 

' For all time. When that is spent, I can 
make more. Before I knew him, I wondered 
what a penniless woman could find to do. I 
know better now, since there is nobody left 
to care what I do. There is some use in 
being one's own mistress, after all.' 

There was a recklessness in her tone that 
alarmed him. ' What can you mean ? ' asked 
he. ' If you care for yourself ' 

'What do you mean? I have told you 
already that I don't care about living, but 
that I do care very much about not dying for 
want of bread — so long as the bread is not 
Gideon Skull's. For example, I might do like 
the rest of the world, and cheat, or forge, or 
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steal. I once had an idea, when I was a girl, 
of going down to BQllswick, and of making 
Victor Waldron marry me, instead of Gideon 
SkuU. You see that I am not likely to starve 
for want of ideas — though it is too late for 
that now, and, after all, I am not sure that 
it would suit me to change even Gideon 
Skull for him. Why do you look at me Uke 
that ? Are not such things done by the best 
people every day ? ' 

* You shaU not talk Uke that. When you 
are in that mood, it is some demon speaking 
with your voice ; it is not you. I am learn- 
ing to know you a great deal better than you 
know yourself, I believe. You simply don't 
know what to do, and you talk all this odious 
and unworthy rubbish. Forgive me ; but I 
am in a state of helpless rage with the whole 
world. To feel helpless is not a pleasant thing 
for a man.' 

' Is it much better for a woman ? But — 
forgive me. It was rubbish, and it does me a 
little good to hear it called so. I only mean 
that I am my own mistress, and may do what 
I please. Of course, if I were in a novel. 
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everything would be easy. I should have 
a glorious contralto voice, or be a born 
violinist without any teaching, or have a 
genius for painting, or poetry, or poison. I 
should have nothing to do but to take one 
leap into fortune and fame. As things are, I 
have no voice, not even a soprano ; the fiddle 
is a mystery to me ; I can't draw. But when 
I was Uving alone with my mother I had to 
study dressmaking, and I think I know some- 
thing about it, so I might keep myself that 
way. Or I could find a place behind a 
counter. Or, if the worst came to the worst, 
there's always the stage ' 

' The stage ! Why ' 

'Why not? I have met a good many 
actresses at the Aristides' and elsewhere, and 
I don't see that most of those who do very 
well are a shade more fit for the stage than 
every woman is by the time she is one-and- 
twenty. I could go to Mr. Sinon — ^he has to 
do with half the theatres, I know.' 

* Are you in earnest, or are you talking as 
you did before? Do you understand one 
single word you say ? ' 
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* Most seriously I mean every word. I 
know I could act a little if I tried; and I 
know that many who are quite famous can't 
act at all. And I should not want fame.' 

But he could see for himself that she was 
in thorough earnest this time. 

' And do you mean that you don't know/ 
he asked eagerly, ' what it means when a girl 
who has never gor'^ through years of drudgery 
gets a salary, as soon as she wants one, 
through the good offices of a Sinon, or of the 
scores like him ? You don't seem to believe 
in novels— and yet you take your ideas of the 
stage from them as simply as if you believed 
in the fiddler and the contralto. You are 
wrong in every way. There have been those 
great geniuses who have done the wonders in 
which you don't beUeve— except upon the 
stage. The stage is a good calling for thou- 
sands, but less for you than for any woman in 
the world. And when you talk of a man like 
Sinon — ^well, you show how much you know 
of the world.* 

*You mean to tell me,' she said, with 
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sudden heat, * that there is no calling on earth 
fit for an honest woman ! Well, then, there is 
nothing to be said. We are no better off than 
men are, after all. I must do what I must, if 
I cannot do as I will/ 

* You will do what you ought,' said Victor, 
with a frown. 

* And starve ? ' 

'And starve. Yes — starve rather than 
think as you are thinking now. It is only in 
your own fancy that you are not as good and 
pure in heart as a woman can be. Keep 
so ' 

> And starve — in body and in soul too ! ' 

* If I were a minister, I would preach ; and 
you know what I would say. Fm not good 
enough to preach, and besides, I don't know 
how ' 

* Mr. Gray, do you know what it is to care 
for nobody in the whole world? ' 

^ No, I don't. It's impossible. Everybody 
cares for somebody. One would have to care 
for nobody but oneself next, and that would 
never do. I care for you.* 
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He spoke quite simply, with no thought, 
and scarcely with a feeling, that did not lie 
upon the surface of his words. It was th6 
need to be cared for, retther than to care for 
others, that he read in her words and in her 
tone. He could feel that she was being driven 
to devour herself for want of better food. 
What was there but one incessant *I' and 
' Me ' in all she said, and thought, and seemed 
to feel ? It was natural, as things were ; but 
' I ' and ' Me ' are demons whose greed grows 
with feeding. And he did care for her. No- 
body but she had been in his mind for many 
months, and in his heart for many days. 

She did not answer him. Perhaps her 
inner ears had become dull. She only said : 

* What ought I to do ? ' 

' Heaven knows,' said he. ' But ' 

* Ought I to leave this house ? ' 

* That, surely — yes ; though I am advising 
a wife to leave her husband's house. I will 
risk that — that does seem to have a right and 
a wrong of its own. But, for now ' 

* K it is wrong to remain till to-morrow, it 
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is wrong to remain now. I have money, as I 
told you, and that is lucky ; but if I had none, 
it would be the same. I will go. There is a 
house where my mother used to live, and 
where they know me. I will go there.' 
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CHAPTEE XXVin. 

How many ways is Love begun ? 
In forty score and in forty-one — 

One new way for each new-lit moon 
Till seventy Junes fall sere. 
How many ways doth Love make end P 
How many lives hath he leave to spend P 
One new way for each new-born June 
That comes in a single year« 

Waldron did not feel by any means satisfied 
with himself when he, having seen Helen to 
her old lodgings, had gone back to Gideon's 
house to let the servants know that their 
mistress had left home on an urgent summons, 
and to leave a written message for Gideon 
where his wife was to be found. He could 
not tell whether he had been acting on an 
impulse that he would^regret to-morrow, or 
on reason of which he was only doubtful for 
to-day. Impulse hadj^urged him to hasten 
Helen's escape from Gideon; reason could 
only, so far, tell him that he had acted like a 
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madman. On the other hand, it was an 
opposite impulse, very like a selfish one, that 
now warned him with the voice of Dr. Dale 
against folly ; reason said loudly that had he 
acted otherwise he would have been thinking 
of prudence, first and of Helen afterwards. 
* Look before you leap,' and ' Second thoughts 
are best,' were not maxims that could com- 
mend themselves to one who felt that, with 
the heir of Copleston, Helen should come first, 
and all other things nowhere. Only, was it 
Helen whom he had been putting first, or a 
mere impulse of pity, cliivalry, and indigna- 
tiion ? Gideon Skull was Helen's husband, after 
all ; and it is ill to come between the bark and 
the tree. 

He had gathered a great deal of her story 
by now. He had scarcely gone beyond Uteral 
truth when he told her that she was not 
known to herself so well as she was to him. 
The very bitterness of her self-accusations, 
and her apparent eagerness to act in accord- 
ance with what she thought of herself^ told 
him more of her than facts could tell him. Hers 
was not the honest cynicism of Gideon Skull, 
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but a state of rebellion against all the conditions 
and circumstances of life, and the protests of 
a strong spirit against them. *Tliat girl could 
love ten thousand times better than she thinks 
she can hate ! ' thought lie, a hundred times. 
* And it is through me that Gideon Skull has 
become part of her Ufe. What can / do for 
her ? Only look on with a stare of pity, and 
put my hands behind my back when she is 
holding out hers.' 

And how was she to hve ? It was he who 
had advised her to trust herself to the open 
sea of the world, without oars or sails ; and 
how could he, being rich, let her struggle and 
starve ? And yet, how could he help her with 
money or without her knowledge ? while, how, 
without her knowledge, could he contrive to 
help her at all ? Could she only have painted, 
however badly, he could have spent Copleston 
in buying her daubs through other hands. 
But since she could do nothing, what was 
there for him to do ? 

If she were only free ! She had become 
his one thought ; and he would have found 
none of the coldness of duty in taking her 
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whole life into liis own. It seemed to him 
now that, when he had first seen her touching 
the silent keys of the organ in Hillswick 
Church, she had played herself into some 
deeper life of his than he had dreamed of 
owning until now. He remembered how, 
when she declared war upon him in the 
churchyard, he had thought how dear a friend 
such an enemy might be. Her full power of 
living was displayed to him in every word she 
spoke, in every breath she drew, in every 
look of her eyes. She could not lose a battle 
without making a point of losing as thoroughly 
as she would have won ; she could not find 
fault with herself without rushing into a reck- 
less extreme of self-scorn. That such a life 
should be spent in beating against the bars of 
a cage seemed to him to be nothing less than 
horrible. 

He thought of himself as Uttle as any man 
can. But he also had his needs and his de- 
sires. For he was no longer satisfied with 
himself ; he was drifting, and he could not 
drift with an easy mind. He was longing to 
grasp the rudder and to tug at the oars. If 
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Helen were only free, he knew well enough 
what he would do. He would not rest until 
he could claim her as Victor Waldron who 
had won her as Walter Gray. Chivalry would 
serve him for the self-excuse that interest and 
Copleston had been to Gideon Skull. 

And was she not free ? His whole heart 
drifted out into the sea of the casuistries of 
our time. What sort of a marriage was that 
which had been on both sides, admittedly and 
without concealment, a gross bargain of 
purchase and sale ? Is not love the essence 
of marriage? so that, without love, what 
marriage can there be ? How can laws and 
forms affect souls ? K he needed her as much 
as she surely needed him, were they to be 
slaves to the existence of a Gideon Skull? 
And so on and so on he travelled, through all 
the jargon of logic with which simple passion 
tries to justify its birth and its growth in its 
own eyes, until at least one thing, and one 
thing only, was clear to him — that he did not 
care for Helen, because 'care' was all too 
weak a word. Against his will she had come 
into his hfe ; but, being there, no will could 
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thrust her out again. Nor, in such cases, are 
men particularly apt to will. 

Love — ^well, however it comes, it is all the 
same thing when it has come. Since the word 
has been written, let it be written, once for 
all. The idyllic road to it may be the best, 
but it is not the only road. Could Victor 
have dreamed out his first dream, and have 
made friends at Copleston with his far-off 
cousin Helen, and after a short and no more 
than pleasantly roughened love-course have 
married her in Hillswick Church — and all tliis 
might have been — ^it would all have been a 
pleasanter story : but the end would have been 
the same as this, when, her disguised enemy, 
he knew that he loved her whom it was not 
lawful for him to win. Love would have 
been born in pleasant fancies then, but it 
would have become passion: and neither 
more nor less than the same passion was it 
now that it had been born, not in fancy, but 
in pity for a most unhappy woman, and in re- 
volt against her wrongs. It is desperately 
hard to tell from the look of a blossom 
whether the flower was planted by good or 
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evil hands. Some, indeed, hold that, whatever 
hands may have planted it, the flower is the 
same. 

Helen had not been so deaf as she had 
seemed to the words * I care for you.' She 
had never heard them before : and not even 
she, with all her desperate determination to 
disbeheve henceforth in all things and in all 
men, could fail to feel how much they meant 
— to her. That they were meant was as plain 
as that they were spoken. Do what she would, 
she could not feel alone. She knew nothing 
of this Walter Gray but that he had said ' I care 
for you,' and had meant his words. But that 
meant that she knew him enough — for in these 
words he had given her more than any human 
being had ever given her before. After all, 
he had been Alan's friend. 

As a matter of course, he came to see after 
her next day, and to consult with her as to 
what she should do when her means were 
gone. He had called at the house on his way, 
and nothing had been heard of Gideon, who 
had now been absent many days. 
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CHAPTEK XXIX. 

Is there grave too low and lone 
For the clouds to rain upon, 
So that he who passeth by 
Meets not e*en a Daisy's eye ? 

Him who lies there lovedst thou ? 
He will give thee flowers enow ; 
If no more than Daisies be, 
They are white to comfort thee. 

Who shall call a life that's sped 
Vain, which speaketh being dead ? 
Who shall say the grave's in vain 
Where grow Daisies after rain ? 

Many more days passed by, and still Gideon 
Skull did not return. Habits soon grow, and 
no day passed without Helen's seeing Victor. 
He was beginning to understand his heart at 
last, and she had nothing to do but to look 
for his coming. She would not put his care 
for her into a conscious thought, but she knew 
it in her heart, and her refusal to look the 
fact in the face did not weaken its influence 
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over her. She felt by instinct that she must 
make herself deaf and bhnd to any hint of 
sweetness in her hfe, lest she should recover 
her waking senses and find it gone or turned 
to bitterness, like all the rest of the things that 
life had given her. She feared nothing more 
for herself than this, because this alone was 
quite enough for her to fear. Nay, if she 
thought — so she felt — her half-known friend 
might turn out to be merely as selfish and as 
self-seeking as his fellows : and she clung to 
her last illusion, telling herself that it might 
be no more, but refusing to part with it while 
a thread of it might hold together. 

At first Gideon's prolonged absence seemed 
natural enough, considering his character. 
His grand coups, as Victor knew even better 
than Helen, had often been preceded by a long 
course of swimming under water. Before 
coming to the surface he had always dived. 
After a whUe, however, it began to wear 
something of the character of a mystery. 
Could it be that he had meant to desert his 
wife, as well as to shp away from his strangely 
indiflerent creditors ? He must be consdous 
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of her want of love for him ; he could not — • 
so Victor fancied — have loved in any sense 
a woman whom he had won by deliberate 
treachery : she could only be a burden upon 
him in any new adventure. If he had deserted 
her, the last link that bound her to him had 
surely gone. What was left but a shadow — 
so Victor argued — ^between her and any true 
fnarriage that might come to her? Surely 
life, peace, comfort, not impossible happiness, 
were never meant to be baulked because 
there was a Gideon Skull aUve in some un- 
known part of the world. Eeason itself had 
turned traitor, and had gone over to the other 
edde. 

Victor knew now that he neither merely 
pitied nor only sympathised with her any 
more, but that he simply loved her with all 
his heart, as surely as that he breathed. He 
^esiired ' her good above all things ; but it was 
now in the way that makes us desire the g6od 
of aiiother because hers, or his, is our own ; 
and which, moreover, makes us but too oft^h- 
saistake ^vhat we faiicy to be our own good for 
thdrs. He still knew he was drifting ; bui 
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the shoals ahead looked green and fair, and 
he no longer felt his own need to shape his 
own course with sail and oar. How could he 
leave her now, he asked, when she needed him, 
without being the most selfish of cowards ? 
But he knew all the time that he would have 
found some equally good reason for not leav- 
ing her, even had she not needed him. Only, 
to this last piece of knowledge he blinded his 
eyes as much as she, to another piece, was 
blinding hers. 

Love was surely not the less because it 
had come into his heart like the consciousness 
of thunder before the storm. One day he 
came to her as usual, without ^ny sort of 
word to say to her after he had taken her 
hand. Everything seemed to have been said 
that could be said, except the first and last 
word of all. Nor did she break the silence. 
She never had the heart to speak of small 
tjiings, and even she was wearying of her own 
eternal *I' and *Me.' Nothing was to be 
paid of every-day matters that had not been 
already isaid a hundred times. And he felt as 
if^ were <ke henceforth to call upon Helen- 
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every day for fifty years, his power of speech 
would grow less and less, unless some sudden 
moment were to strike from him the one 
word which alone he had to say to her. It 
was strange to him that all the self-conscious- 
ness should seem to be on his own side, and 
that silence did not seem any burden to her. 
He had come to her, as usual, without any 
plan of speech, and he could form none now. 
But something he must say. Silence itself 
began to feel too much like the speech which 
he had not planned. 

' I was thinking ' — he said at last — ^mean- 
ing both much and nothing. 

' Of what I ought to do ? ' asked she. ' I 
must do something soon.' 

' Yes and no .... I was thinking of that 
and of other things besides. One thinks of 
what can be ; but one can't help thinking of 
what might have been, too.' 

* Of what might have been ? No. There 
is no use in thinking of anything but what 
can be.' 

'We can make the two agree, though, 
sometimes . • . if we are not afraid. It 
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seems to me that nothing can ever be, unless 
we take our own Kves into our own hands, 
and do not let ourselves be blown about by 
other people's Kves, like straws by the wind. 
I was wondering, and I was thinking too.' 

* I have given up wondering long ago.' 

' I was wondering — for example — if Victor 
Waldron is quite so black as he is painted : 
if you and he had met as other cousins meet, 
both free and both heart-whole ' 

* I am wondering what would happen if 
the skies were to fall. I dare say, if he had 
wanted to marry me, I should have married 
him for the sake of Copleston, just as I married 
Gideon Skull ' 

' For the sake of self-sacrifice for others. 
Helen, never let me hear you speak of your- 
self like that again. And as for this Waldron 
— how do you know that you judge him 
rightly when you judge yourself so wrongly ? 
How do you know that he may not be feeling 
Copleston a curse, since it came to him by 
another's wrong? I know how I should 
feel ' 

*I don't think I misjudge him. I did 
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once, because I did not know what men are 
when there is a chance of their getting money 
or land. Gideon Skull would have done just 
the same. Why should I think worse of Victor 
Waldron than of others ? I don't, indeed.' 

' And you think there is nothing I would 
not do for money or land ? ' 

' How can I tell till I have seen you tried ? ' 

' You are frank Well, let it be so. 

Helen — I believed in Alan; and I beheve in 
hundreds, thousands more. What would you 
say if Victor Waldron implored you to reheve 
him of Copleston as from a curse ? ' 

'If he found it a curse, I should think 
justice had for once been done. But I would 
not take what is not my own. I could do so 
much for Alan still.' 

' Yes — Alan. There is one man, you see, 
who put a great many things before gold and 
land. And, if one, why not many more ? ' 

* Alan died young.' 

* Helen ! For God's sake, whomever you 
wrong, don't wrong him / ' 

* And whom am I wronging ? ' 

* Him, and yourself, and me, and half the 
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world. You think that your life is broken^ 
and you show how strong it is by exaggerat- 
ing everything you think and feel. You fancy 
you are coldly logical, and you judge of a 
whole world, where no two men or women are 
alike in anything, from the one or two who 
happen to be nearest you at the time. You 
commit folKes hke the rest of us, and imagine 
them to be sins. You are quivering with life, 
and mistake for death the pains that can only 
be felt by nerves that are intensely alive. 
Your heart is hungry and thirsty, and you try 

to cure famine by starving. Your ' 

' Why are you always so hard on me ? ' 
*Why? For the best reason on earth— - 
because you are dearer to me than the whole 
world. That is why; and you know it in 
your heart as well as I do in mine. But — 
hard on you — ^when I love you ! Oh, Helen, 
don't you understand ? ' 

Helen turned white and crimson, hot and 
cold. 

< You — you — say that — to Me f ' 
* I, to you. Yes, with my whole heart aud 
soul. I did not mean to say it to you to-day 

I 2 
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«... But it must have come to-morrow, or 
next day, or in a year ; it must have come. * 
. . . How can I help loving you ? If you 
don't believe that, there is nothing left you 
to beheve. Love may help you, Helen. If it 
is only for that, I am glad I love you ; but it 
is not for that — I love you because I do, and 
I am glad because I am.' 

He did not approach her, or even hold out 
his hand for hers. He only stood before her, 
pale and still, and with eyes that seemed defy- 
ing fate, with the look that went straight from 
his to hers. He was desperately in earnest, 
and he had made her trust him long ago — for 
what had come to seem, to both of them, ages 
ago. As for her, she could believe her ears. 
She felt hfe melting back into her. She had 
never known lov« ; yet Love did not come to 
her as a stranger comes. 

' I don't ask you for your love,' said he, 
* but we can't go on playing the farce of my 
being only your friend. I am tired of all the 
lies we are Kving — every one of us, all round. 
I want to claim the right to help you in all 
ways, great and small. A woman may take 
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all things from a man who loves her, as I love 
you. Yes, if it is only in the name of what 
might have been,' he said, putting his hand 
out for a semblance of reason, and catching 
hold of some sort of a straw. ' I have said it. 
No — don't say one word to me, unless you 
please ; except " Help me ; for, since you love 
me, you can." ' 

Helen's throat swelled, and her eyes filled 
with tears. She felt that her woman's fate 
had come — and Now. 

Not for one instant did she feel that there 
was room for unfaith towards Gideon Skull. 
She had thrown off her marriage with her 
ring. She could not think of herself as other- 
wise than free. Something had been saved 
out of the wreck of life ; if nothing more was 
to happen to her until she died, she had been 
told that she was loved in the very voice of 
Truth itself, and had therefore not been made 
a woman altogether in vain. But her first 
conscious thought was a strange one, nor can 
any pretend to tell how or whence it came. 
' Would Bertha have felt like me, if Alan had 
lived to tell her he loved her ? Poor girl ! ' 
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'Show that you forgive me/ said Victor, 
'by saying "Help me all you can." For I 
can, now.' 

He held out his hand at last, but almost 
humbly, and scarcely as if seeking hers. But 
the very reticence and reserve of his gesture 
had a dignity of its own, and made it seem a 
command rather than a doubtful prayer. 
Hers went to it as naturally as to a home, but 
with a trembhng touch that thrilled him 
through. ' Yes — help me ! ' said she. 

He scarcely knew what was happening any 
more, now that he was holding her hand and 
could read her soul in her eyes. This was 
infinitely more than he had ever dreamed 
— and yet, was it not the only natural 
end ? He stooped and kissed the hand that 
trembled in his ; though it trembled hardly 
more than his own. He even forgot that she 
did not know of him so much as her lover's 
name. 

' Helen, dearest Helen,' he said at last, as 
he still held her hand, ' there is one true, great 
thing in hfe for you now. . . . And for me ! 
. . .' There was no need to speak now ; and a 
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whirl of plans rushed through his mind, or 
rather through his heart ; for his mind had 
little to do with his will any more. She was 
thinking him strong and brave, as a woman 
always thinks that man to be who is weaker 
than water, so long as his weakness is for her. 
And he was thinking himself no less ; for 
what does any man beheve more strongly 
than a woman's thoughts of him, so long as 
they flatter him ? She should never learn 
that he was Victor Waldron instead of Walter 
Gray. He would sell Copleston. He would 
begin hfe again, with new aims and under a 
new name. He would take her anywhere she 
pleased, so long as it was neither to England 
nor to America. There were twenty countries 
where they, whom nobody knew, could hveinall 
honour. If Gideon choose to sue for a divorce, 
all the better ; if not, Helen had divorced 
herself already. They could live in Venice, 
or in Vienna, or even in Paris, where Alan 

had died 

All at once there rose up a ghost from the 
grave. Was this the life he was planning for 
the sister of his dead friend — for whose sake 
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he had sworn himself her true brother and 
knight for ever ? 

The hand turned cold and dropped hers, 
and his heart felt numbed. There she stood 
before him, ready to come into his arms, if so 
he willed. And he knew that his whole life 
had turned into love for her. But what sort 
of love was it that was preparing for Alan's 
brotherless sister a hfe of shame and sin ? He 
could only turn aside and bury his face in his 
hands to shut out the sight of the accusing 
ghost that stood between him and her, and 
was saying, * Victor — ^I trusted you ! ' . 

* What is it ? — what has happened ? ' cried 
she. 'What have I said? — ^what have I 
done ? ' 

'Helen,' he said slowly and sadly, as he 
hfted his eyes again to hers, ' I do love you. 
That cannot be unsaid or undone. , . . Oh, 
to think of what might have been ! You . are 
a wife ' 

'No!' 

' You are Alan's sister — and mine ; for he 
was my friend. Oh, Helen, don't you see 
what stands between you and me ? ... I can- 
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not help loving you, it is my fate ; but you 

have no right — I have none Helen, 

there was one man I once knew who put duty 
before all. You have told me that he gave 
up his love, his hfe, and broke his heart simply 
because he fancied that he would do a girl harm 
by speaking of love to her — and she was free. 
I say he was a fool. But he was the fool of 

strength, and of duty, and of honour 

Helen, whatever we may say, you have sworn 
before God to give your mortal life, all but 
your immortal soul, to the service of one man 
on earth, be he what he may. If he deceived 
you — ^well, marriage is not a bargain, to be set 
aside by fraud. If it were, if the husband's 
failure to perform his whole part set free the 
wife, or the wife's failure set free the husband, 
there would be few enough marriages. Heaven 
knows. ... I knew all this ages ago ; for 
letting Love make me forget it, forgive me. . . . 
I think even Alan would, if he knew. ... If 
I speak strangely — . . . .' 

Helen's heart seemed to freeze within her. 
Could this be the great love of a strong man, 
who had dared to tell her that he loved her, 
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and had then recoiled at the first sound of 
his own words ? Had he put the cup to 
her lips, only to dash it away ? She could 
only stand in dumb amaze, that felt like 
despair. 

He himself felt as if he were playing the 
part of a coward ; for who is so brave, or so 
cold, as to feel no shame in making a woman 
feel that he is less weak than a man ought to 
be ? Even now, he longed to dare all for love, 
even what would be enough to make the 
spirit of her brother, and of every gentleman 
as dead and as true, rise in scorn and anger 
from the grave. 

' Be you true to your duty, for Alan's sake 
and for God's sake,' said he. *Your duty? 
.... A lady does not desert a man because 
he is poor — that is nothing ; a woman does 
not desert a man because he does wrong, or 
because she is unhappy. The worse he is, the 
more he needs the help none can give him but 
she. . . . She is all he has left ; the worse 
and the falser one is, the better and truer the 
other must be. Oh, if you could only know 
the thousandth part of what I feel for you I 
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If I loved you less, it would be so easy to say, 
" Come, and let duty go." It would be so easy, 
for me, to turn my love into your shame. . . - 
Dear, I can help you still. Don't be surprised 
if you don't see me or hear from me for a 
day or two. I must be alone. . . . Perhaps 
I shall write to you before I see you again. 
Say you forgive me — for saying I love you. 
Not for loving you — there is nothing to for- 
give there.' 

She might have felt humihation at his 
assumption of her readiness to give up what 
he now called duty for him. She felt none^ 
for she had been readj^ and she knew that he 
knew it as well as she. But though she felt, 
instead of shame, the loss of her last dream, 
and though her heart was aching, pride for- 
bade her to show how much her life had gone 
out towards liim, and how bitter was the pain 
with which it had to shrink back into itself 
once more. She could not say 'I forgive 
you.' But, though he could not enter half- 
way into all she felt, he could not press her 
for a word. He could only go, not daring to 
look forward to when he should see her again. 
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He put her frozen hand to his lips, and was gone 
— more self-scornful than ever. For the hard- 
est part of doing what is right is the shame 
instead of the pride which it so often brings 
— ^which is so terribly often the Vienne que 
pourra of Fais ce que tu dois. 

Helen had not yet roused herself from her 
last cruelly broken dream, had not yet com- 
prehended the meaning of Victor's last words, 
or of what love means to man or woman, or 
if it means anything at all, when she was 
startled by a thundering rap at the door, and 
a heavy but quick tread on the stairs — the 
step of him whom the man who professed to 
love her had bidden her to honour and obey. 
She could not rise when he came in, but she 
felt no fear. 

* What is the meaning of all this ? ' said 
Gideon sternly. * How is it I find you here ? 
I go away, and I come back to find that you 
have left your home, and have been hving in 
this wretched dog-hole for days. What fool's 
prank are you playing now ? ' 

' Nothing,' said she. * I don't know what 
it means ' 
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' By — ^Helen ' — he paused — * it seems 

to me that we have not been understanding 
one another very well, you and I. I'm not 
a good hand at courting my own wife ; I wish 
I were. I suppose — ^well, I suppose you have 
been making up your mind that I am a black- 
guard whom no decent woman ought to hve 
with, and have been — well ! I don't hke you 
the less for having a temper of your own. 
Won't you even shake hands ? Well ! ' His 
new softness seemed to her hke a new insult ; 
but she felt herself growing callous to all 
things now. Perhaps Walter Gray had been 
right, after all. She was certainly bhnd to 
the dog-hke devotion with which Gideon's 
eyes, and most when he was at his roughest, 
never failed to follow her. Quicker ears 
would have heard more in his * Well ! ' than 
he himself could have known was there. 

' I wish I'd found you at home,' said he. 
* But as you don't hke that house, you shall 
go to another. It's not for nothing that 
I've been away; and I've let those Greek 
brigands know enough to prevent their 
troubhng you. I can't find it in my heart to 
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scold you, even for running away ; I think we 
shall get on better together now, in time to 
come. I have done for you more than any 
Don Quixote of them all. I have that 
swindling Yankee, Waldron, on the hip ; and 
you have in your hand— Copleston! See 
here ! ' 

She read : 

' This is the last Will and Testament of 
Henry Reid — ' 

Her eyes swam. ' Wliat is this ? ' asked 
she. 

'It is your Father's Will. Copleston is 
yours ! ' 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

I found none good, save her. The world was darkened 
TVith breath from evil hearts, yea, through and through : 

I, even I, who saw her eyes, who hearkened 
Unto her voice, I did — as all men do. 

But o*er my flights of travel she, above me, 
Shone-'-a lone star from out a moonless sky : 

And, since she shone there, should she fail to love me. 
To wander and to wait content was I. 

* 

Save her, good found I nought, divine or human : 
She was my hope, my faith, by sea and land: 

Swift shot the star to earth — and she was woman, 
And I the man who buUt his house on sand. 

Once upon a time, Helen's heart would have 
leaped with triumph at sight of the parchment 
that her husband spread open before her. It 
would have meant for her that Alan had come 
to his own, that the usurper would be over- 
thrown, and that law and might were on the 
side of Eight and Wrong, after all. But now 
what signified Copleston — what signified any- 
thing in the world ? The parting words of 
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Walter Gray had not as yet so much as taken 
root in her; far less had they had time to 
grow. She could only feel that the man to 
whom, in the name of friendship, she had 
given all that she believed to be left of her 
heart, had deserted her in her utmost need in 
the name of a duty that she was unable to 
recognise. Alan was dead. What could she 
want with Copleston ? It was not for herself 
that she had married Gideon Skull. 

' You have found that my father made a 
will ? ' she asked mechanically and coldly, with 
all her real feelings far away — mostly in the 
grave, but not all. 

' Found that he made it ? ' said Gideon im- 
patiently. ' Found the Will ! What has come 
to you ? Don't you understand ? Ah, I 
thought I should win your battle at last — and 
it's won ! Do you understand me a little 
better now ? ' 

' No,' said she. ' I don't understand any- 
thing at all How can Copleston be 

mine ? ' 

' Of course it's yours. It's left first to 
Alan ; and, in case of his dying without issue, 
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then to you — in both cases as freely and abso- 
lutely as can be. Your father has put you in 
the same position as if he had died intestate, 
being your father according to law. Under 
all the circumstances, it was the best thing he 
could do. It wasn't drawn by a lawyer, I'm 
told. Naturally. Of course he wasn't the 
man to tell even a lawyer how things really 
were between himself and Mrs. Eeid.' 

A hot light came into Helen's eyes. But 
he did not see it — ^he never could understand 
why plain facts should not be recognised. Had 
he been born out of wedlock, he would not 
have minded — so, why should she ? A woman 
is but a woman ; and her chancing to be one's 
own mother cannot, in reason, make her dif- 
ferent from the rest of such things. 

' So, no doubt, he wished Alan to succeed 
him as if in due course of law, and you to 
succeed Alan in the same way ; and made the 
will himself to make everything square in case 
of need. I always thought it impossible that 
he, under such circumstances, should let him- 
self die without some sort of a will. Luckily, 

VOL. III. K 
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it's a good sort — signed, witnessed, everything 
in form, beyond the chance of a flaw/ 

* And how came it to be lost — and found ? ' 
asked Helen, with the heat still in her eyes, 
but in a frozen voice that Gideon must have 
been dull indeed not to have felt as well as 
heard. But then he was far too much 
interested in his triumph to notice shades of 
tone, however marked they might be. 

* Ah — how ! He had to put it somewhere, 
you see ; and I suppose he took it for granted 
that my reverend uncle was a man of busi- 
ness, instead of a — the other thing. Any way, 
my uncle had charge of a certain document 
in a foolscap envelope, not to be opened till a 
certain time after his death.' Gideon had never 
told an untruth, nor was he telhng one now. 
* Well, it would have struck any baby that it 
contained a wUl. My uncle had hidden it 
away in some rat-hole in the belfry — no, I 
won't say hidden ; that sounds ugly — had put 
it away for safe keeping. When I heard of 
that blue envelope, I looked for it, I need not 
say. And there it is, with Uncle Christopher 
for witness — and Copleston's yours ! ' 
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She was not struck with the strangeness of 
the story. And, though her eyes were resting 
upon her father's name written in his own 
hand, her thoughts were very different indeed 
from what Gideon supposed. 

' Well — have you recovered your breath 
yet ? ' asked he. ' K I didn't know what you 
must be feeling about it all — ^why, one would 
think you were disappointed to find yourself 
mistress of Copleston and thousands a year ! ' 

' Disappointed ? ' asked Helen. ' Yes. I am.' 

* In the name of ' began Gideon, sim- 
ply bewildered and amazed. 

' Alan is dead,' said she. * Let us say no 
more.' 

If she was misunderstood by Gideon, what 
was he by her ? He had come up from Hills* 
wick, with Copleston in his hand, to win her 
by a coup de main. Had not the recovery of 
Copleston been the object of her life ? — must 
it not needs be the highest iDribe whereby the 
heart of woman might be won by man ? Why, 
he had known hundreds of women sell them- 
selves for a hundredth part of the worth of 
Copleston. A duchess would have been 

k2 
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cheaper. And now, instead of reading in her 
face the joint triumphs of possession and 
revenge, all due to him, he saw — only a blank, 
and nothing more. 

He had been looking forward with such 
sanguine confidence to finding something so 
very difierent to welcome his return, that he 
had even been able to overlook her mad whim 
of escaping from his house while he had been 
gone. He wanted Copleston for its own sake 
as well as for hers ; and now he had to learn 
that he would tear up the will if such surren- 
der would give him the food he needed to 
satisfy the later hunger that had been growing 
up in him. But such sentimental folUes were 
not to be put into words. His only excuse to 
himself for feeling such things about a woman 
was that she was the road to Copleston. 
Self-respect forbade him to put things to him- 
self in any other way. Another sort of hypo- 
crite would have said, I want Copleston be- 
cause I want her. He said to himself, I want 
her because I want Copleston. Since the first 
would seem to him Uke the hypocritical hum- 
bug he despised, he took the second form. 
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Only a fool could prefer a woman to her land ; 
and he could not admit the possibility of 
Gideon Skull's feehng like a fool. 

'Of all the perverse, incomprehensible 
things on the face of the globe,' he cried out, 
without a sign of his characteristic calm, 
' women beat them all ! But this beats — ^yes, 
even women. Here have you been waiting 
for Copleston, working for Copleston, hving 
for Copleston, marrying — ^yes, if that's true— r- 
marrying for Copleston; and when at last I 
come to you with it in my hand, and you have 
nothing to do but take it — then you turn up 
your nose and make a face as if I had been 
offering something too unpleasant to touch 
with your finger ! I should have thought you 
might have said thank you — you used to say 

that when I had done nothing Upon 

my soul, I sometimes think something must 
have turned your brain. I have heard of 
babies crying for things so long as they 
think they can't get them, and then, when 
they do get them, throwing them away, and 

crying for a new moon Shall I try and 

get you the moon, Helen ? But if I did, 
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I suppose you'd only begin to cry for the 



sun.' 



' I said, let us say no more. You know 
why I wanted Copleston ' 

* Yes, Alan is dead, as you say ; at least, I 
suppose so. Do you want to make me hate 
his very name ? ' 

' I did not mean to quarrel with you again,' 
said she. ' If — if — ^we must go on Hving toge- 
ther- — ^if that is my duty ' 

' Helen, what has happened since I have 
been gone ? ' 

' I have something to say. I will be to you 
everything I must be, if you say I must ; but 
I will not take Copleston now, since it is mine 
to take or leave.' 

' You are stark staring raving mad, Helen. 
Or perhaps you only want to escape from 
gratitude ; for you must know perfectly well 
you can't do any such thing. Copleston is 
yours.' 

' No,' said Helen, with an air of quiet in- 
difference under whicli her heart was beating 
angrily ; ' if I don't choose to claim it, you 
can't call it mine. I am perfectly serious — 
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every word. I could not bear even to see it 
again.' 

* Serious ! Do you forget to whom you 
would leave Copleston — in whose hands ? — To 
a scoundrel, a swindler, who cheats widows 
and orphans, and throws over his friends ' 

' He is, after all, a Waldron. It would all 
have been his, if — ^if ' 

* If there had been no will — found by me/ 

* I cannot argue ; but I cannot take Co- 
pleston/ 

'Yoii cannot?' 

* I will not, I should sav.' 

' Then, / will ! Yes — ^I. I am your hus- 
band, and I will not let my wife rob herself 
with her own hands. I told you Copleston 
is yours. You won't take it; then I must, 
that's all. In law, you see, Copleston is not 
yours, but mine; and as sure as I hve, justice 
shall be done.' 

* Yours?' asked Helen, with a voice in 
which, at last, her trouble made itself heard. 

' Yes ; mine. It was left freely and abso- 
lutely to you. Your marriage therefore gave 
Copleston to me.' 
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* Is that true ? ' she asked, suddenly turning 
faint and pale. 

* Absolutely true. Ask any lawyer you 
please.' 

* And — ' she said in a very low, quiet voice, 
that gathered new strength and fire as she 
went on — 'and — you propose — ^you dare to 
hint — that Copleston, my father's house, should 
be taken away from any sort or kind of 
Waldron and given to you f ' 

' I — ' He stopped short in real amaze. 

'Hear me out, Gideon Skull. You say 
that Copleston shall not go to one who cheats 
orphans and widows, and is a false friend — 
and I say so too. You say it shall not go to 
Victor Waldron. I say it shall not go to you. 
In what way are you more fit to be master of 
Copleston than he ? ' 

He clenched his fist and swore deeply. 
He did love her ; he had never loved her 
more than now, when she was treating him 
with something more than scorn. He false 
and a cheat ? Ee to be named in the same 
breath with Victor Waldron? He was pro- 
voked into the mood wherein men have been 
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known to strike women, and the harder the 
more they loved them, according to what love 
means to them. But, for the rest, an oath 
was all he could find to say. 

' I told you,' said Helen, * the last night I 
saw you, all that I mean ; how you concealed 
Alan's death in order that you might drive 
me into being your wife. I am not sorry now 
that my mother died before she knew all — 
how you have made me what I am. . . . You 
imderstand why, so long as it is mine, Copleston 
shall not be yours. I said, let us say no more. 
It was you made me speak ' 

' I am not going to submit to childish 
whims. I tell you again, Copleston is not 
yours to keep or give away. Your own words 
show how much you know me. I shall re« 
claim Copleston for myself, under your father's 
will, and you will live there as my wife, until 
you are tamed. . . . There ! we will say no 
more. We will go home.' 

Gideon felt, with his usual honesty, that it 
was the first duty of a husband to be his wife's 
master as soon as she showed herself hope- 
lessly and helplessly beyond the pale of reason. 
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He felt, with repentant weakness, that things 
might have been better between them if he had 
only asserted the fuU mascuUne strength of his 
authority from the beginning, instead of drift- 
ing on in the hope that deference and indul- 
gence might soften her heart towards him. It 
is true that his indulgence and deference had 
always been somewhat invisible to any eyes 
but his own, and had looked more than any- 
thing else like sullen acquiescence in an inevi- 
tably uncomfortable situation ; but there is a 
villanous tradition about — Gleamed, Heaven 
knows how — that if you wish to mak^ the 
best and utmost of your wife, you must let 
her feel that you are her master. As women 
are not ashamed to publish the theory to their 
own disgrace, it is not wonderful that men 
should believe them : it is only a little iiiore 
than strange that meii' should not despise 
them. Gideon SkuU did-, on* principle, despite 
women in general, though he had learned to 
hunger for the heart of one; nor did he feel 
that he needed her heart the less because of 
his disappointment that, in so important a 
matter, she had proved herself no better than 
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her fellow-women, after all. He had thought 
her one to brave, dare, and do all things for 
great objects — to gain Copleston and to crush 
"Waldron ; and that she should fail when the 
cup was at her lip — ^it seemed incredible, 
monstrous, worse even than womanish, if such 
a thing could be. 

It was clear that he must master her, then. 
And since — as he kept assuring himself with 
exaggerated persistence — ^he had married her 
for her lands, those lands he must have, 
whether her heart came with them or no. 
He had never felt so near being angry since 
he was born. 

Well indeed was it for Mrs. Eeid that she 
could not live to see the day when, by the act 
of her own hands, Copleston would pass into 
those of Gideon Skull ! 

Helen could only see the outside of her 
husband's life ; could she have seen to those 
very inmost depths which, even to himself, he 
was so incapable of expressing, she might 
have felt somewhat less hardly : though even 
then she could scarcely have been more dis- 
posed to pardon. His love could not have 
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touched her heart, or his views of right and 
wrong appealed to hers. To forgive, one 
must comprehend ; and the gulf between them 
was not to be passed, either by him or by 
her. Nor had she by any means consciously 
submitted herself to the counsel of Walter 
Gray, who had gone to work so much more 
like a surgeon than a physician in trying to 
mend her hfe — ^perhaps he believed it to be 
only his own right hand he was cutting off 
when he maimed hers. But some sort of out- 
ward guidance had become necessary to her ; 
and, as all the direction she had received from 
without was, for the present, to submit to her 
conventional duties, she made no resistance to 
the order to return home. It is always easy 
to obey a command ; though no doubt she 
would have found it far easier to disobey had 
Walter Gray remained by her side. Deserted 
by him, as powerless to keep Gideon's hands 
from Copleston as to recall the dead to life, 
she could only resign all effort and let every- 
thing go. Why did Gideon wish to keep her, 
when she could not imagine that he could 
care for her, and could now get all he wanted 
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without her ? Why had Walter Gray given 
her up to such a man, when he had told her 
he loved her ? Hate acted hke love ; and love 
like hate, it seemed to her. At last she was 
fairly baffled and beaten down — as hkely as 
thousands of her equals in spirit to become a 
mere piece of wax in her husband's hands. 
She had shot her last bolt, and it had been 
shot in vain. 

She knew nothing of her husband's daily 
business, of which he left off speaking to her. 
No doubt, with the will in his hands, he had 
nothing to fear from Messrs. Aristides and 
Sinon, who would prove themselves only too 
ready to forgive and forget their mistake of a 
hawk for a pigeon. Nor would Gideon find 
it hard to forgive men whose backing would 
be useful — indeed, necessary — in taking proper 
measures to secure Copleston. In business, 
as all the world knows, a man has neither 
friends nor foes ; and, in the commercial deca- 
logues, the ready forgiveness of injuries, when 
their remembrance is inconvenient, is one of 
the foremost laws. But, still, all these matters 
implied a good deal of absence from home on 
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Gideon's part; and he and Helen saw but 
little of one another even when he was indoors. 
She hardly observed a change in his manner 
towards her ; a new roughness and imperious- 
ness taking the place of his former sullen, or 
patient, reserve. But then she had become 
of late very inapt to observe anything. That 
episode of Walter Gray had left her heart 
dead a second time. She had but one fear 
left — that she might hear, any hour, that 
some first step had been taken towards gain- 
ing possession of Copleston. 

One day, about a week after her return to 
the roof she had been so desperate to leave, 
Gideon, on returning from the city, found a 
very Kttle boy trying to reach the knocker of 
the house door. 

*Who are you, and what do you want 
here.^' asked he, with the bluff and surly 
good-nature which was his principal charac- 
teristic out of doors. 

*I'm Billy Green,' said the boy, making 
another failure at the knocker. ' That's who 
I am.' 

* And what do you want with my knocker ? 
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I can't let you stay on my doorstep all the 
time you're growing.' 

' I'm from my mother's, where Mrs. Skull 
was living ; that's where I live myself, too : 
only our knocker's not so tall as yours. You 
knocked ours quite easy when you came to 
see Mrs. Skull, and the other gentleman, too.' 

* Well, I'U save you the trouble of knockr 
ing at my door, and you shall save me the^ 
trouble of knocking at yours when I caU again. 
Do you want Mrs. Skull ? ' 

* Not particular. I've got to give her a 
letter, mother says, from the postman. I wish 
I could knock hke him ! ' 

* Then I'll give it to her, if you'll give it to 
me.' He took the letter from the boy, who 
went oflf whisthng, and examined the post- 
marks in order to guess who could possibly 
be writing a letter to Helen, who neither 
wrote nor received such things. It was evi- 
dently from the country, and was directed in 
a hand that did not seem unfamiliar to him. 

' Hillswick.' What might that mean ? 
Gideon was not a man to strain at gnats 
to make up for swallowing camels. The 
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letter, being his wife's, was his, no less than 
Copleston. Since there can be no sort of dis- 
honesty in doing what one hkes with one's 
own, he made no scruple of tearing open the 
envelope as soon as he was in the hall : Helen 
herself would be perfectly welcome to see how 
far he meant henceforth to be master. But his 
eye no sooner fell upon the signature than a 
black and angry shadow feU over his face, the 
hke of which those who knew him best had never 
seen. He changed his mind about running over 
the letter at the foot of the stairs, and carried 
it at once into the privacy of his own room. 

The letter was dated ' Copleston, near 
Hillswick,' and began without any sort of 
form. And it ran as follows : — 

' I hardly know how to begin this letter. 
There are things I ought to say to you that I 
must say, and things that I must say whether 
I ought or not ; and I feel unable to say any 
of them in such a way as to feel sure that you 
will take them in the right way, which is the 
only way I desire. I can only hope that, as 
the Walter Gray who tries to be, and still 
wishes to be, your friend, I made you under- 
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stand me better than when we parted in Hills- 
wick churchyard. Your brother understood 
me, as I am and not as I am named, before he 
died ; and had he hved but one day longer, I 
have no fear but that he would have under- 
stood the insufferable burden that Copleston 
has been to me. Until a very short while 
ago I never knew how absolutely intolerable 
it is to feel that wrong has come through me to 
you and yours. He would have learned to 
understand it all, and would, as a plain and 
simple duty of fri^dship, have consented to 
make some arrangepaent whereby I might be 
released from the burden. I can now only 
coine to you in his name. But in his name I 
have a right to demand your consent to a 
settlement which may set me free from the 
horror of possessing an inheritance that is only 
mine by an accident, while you are left de- 
pendent for your daily bread on the turns and 
chances of such a life as Gideon Skull's. 

' I besought you to give the rest of your 
life to duty, however hard, as I trust to be 
able to give myself henceforth to mine. But 
duty ought not to be the result of necessity*. 

VOL. III. L 
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You must be free to do it or not to do it, or 
doing it becomes nothing, and you must be 
independent in order to be free. If your mar- 
riage were a happy one, I should have nothing 
to say. There can be no question of freedom 
or slavery where love rules. But since your 
relation to your husband must henceforth be 
one of duty, the duty you will give him ought 
to be, and must be, that of a free woman, who 
gives it of her own free will, because it is right, 
and not of ^ slave, who must pay it or starve. 
If you refuse to take a sufficient share of what 
is all yours by every moral right, you will bfe 
wronging yourself iand me, and even Gideon 
Skull — ^for he has his rights as well as I and 
you. You will be wronging me by Visiting 
my most unintentional wrong with a punish- 
ment harder than I can bear — ^that is to say, 
by forbidding me to help you to hve", and so in 
effect forbidding me to redress one grain and 

one atom of the wrong that I have unwillingly 

» . ■ « 

and- unwittingly done.* It- is not usual to 
punish a wrongdoer by forbidding him to 
repair' the evil he has \\T:ought ; I have alway^ 
looked upon that as the woM punishment 
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reserved for dead sinners. YoU will be wrong- 
ing yourself because you will be doing wrong ; 
because you will be showing yourself too weak 
to be just and too proud to pardon. I may 
say all this now, I suppose, ' for Alan's sake^ 
without fear of your throwing this into the 
fire without reading another Word. 

'Only for one reason, now\ I aih glad that 
Copleston is mine bylaw." If you were un- 
married I should know what to say— I mean; 
of course, no compromise would content me 
which should not wring the utmost concession 
from' youi* J)ride. I am bound to talk of si 
compromise instead of aii Entire surtender, 
because it is idle to j)retend I doii't know how 
impossible it would be to make ybu meet m^ 
more than half way. Th6 reasoii why I am 
glad of Copleston being technically mine id 
that you are married; It is perfectly easy, I 
find, to niake a settlement upon you which 
will ' make you ^ independent of Gideon Skull; 
tod -over which he will have n6 control what- 
ever. And that is what I propose to do iioir. 
How I maiy further deal with- Coplestoii it* will 
be for me to consider^. ^ 

l2 
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* There are questions of duty for both of 
us — for me as well as for you — and we will 
not argue about so idle a question as to whose 
is the harder. Perhaps — in my heart — I may 
think that part of your duty the very hardest 
which obhges you to take any part of your 
own right from my hands. But it is your 
duty. One of the hardest parts of mine is to 
write in this way to you about business 
arrangements which cannot be put into dehcate 
forms twist them as we may. But these wiU 
soon be past and over, and then will come the 
rest of our hves. I won't say that I hope you 
may be happy in yours, because it seems to 
me that happiness is not a thing for people to 
think about, even when it comes of its own 
accord. My own part in the business of Ufa 
seems fairly plain. I must be steward of 
Copleston while I hve, and not punish the 
place and the people by being out of the way 
of helping them — it is not their fault that the 
place and its interests have fallen into wrong 
hands. The wrong hands must try to be right 
ones for them. I only wish we could be friends 
enough for me to come to you for counsel 
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about such plans as I may make for the wel- 
fare of a place of which I feel myself to be 
steward for you. And your part ? Well — ^I 
spoke of that when I last saw you, and I can 
hardly bear to speak of it again. We have 
both made cruel mistakes ; but we are not 
alone in that, and we must not make the worse 
mistake of not making the best of them. When 
I see so many others bearing so bravely the 
burdens of hves which jar with their natures 
at every turn I feel ashamed. And when I 
see you bearing yours bravely — then I shall be 
ashamed a hundred times over if I don't find 
ample courage to bear mine. 

Victor Waldron.* 

Gideon crumpled up the letter in his fist, 
then he spread it open, and read it again. He 
was filled, not with anger, but with dull savage 
pain. Yes — there was the name, Victor Wal- 
dron — every letter was distinct and clear. He 
could not think how all this had come to pass. 
But he knew terribly well how to feel. For 

he had beheved in Helen and now she was 

just as worthless as all the rest of the world. 
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He knew well enough that he had a heart now, 
for he felt it aching. 

And probably he knew what to think too. 
Now\i.it knew why Helen had refused to take 
Copleston from Victor Waldron. The letter 
told its own story of the long and close in* 
timacy that creates secret understandings and 
the right of people to preach to one another ; 
her flight from her home was fully explamed 
now, and it was he who had been visiting her 
in lodgings during her husband's absence ; he 
whom she had made the confidant of her 
married hfe ; he who had lured her away. All 
these were things that Gideon Skull could 
perfectly comprehend. There was room for a 
great deal more than jealousy. The same 
scoundrel who had cheated him of his share 
of Copleston had, with hypocritical sentiments 
and false chivalry, been robbing him of his 
wife too — the wife for whom he now knew he 
would have given ten thousand Goplestons. 
He knew Waldron's tricks of old — that sham 
Quixote, who took all things he could get and 
paid for them in fine words. How had Helen 
met him? At the Aristides', of course — it 
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was Victor Waldron who had been mas- 
querading under the name of Walter Gray ; 
Victor Waldron, the arch-thief, who had been 
dogging Alan, and worming out Gideon's 
pieces of policy, and making * friends ' with 
Helen to such good purpose that she preferred 
to see Copleston, that end and aim of her Ufe, 
in Waldron's hands instead of in her own. He 
remembered Victor's old fancy for Helen Eeid 
— ^it was all as clear as day. 

And did she not understand the whole 
game — ^was she not a very woman after all ? 
Thought was making Gideon outwardly calmer, 
but he shuddered at the sight of feminine 
depths, though there were few men in the 
world who could have guessed at them but he.. 
The very instant she found herself the wife of 
a ruined man, she had made friends with a 
foe who was able, and whom she had made 
eager, to settle upon her, for her own indepen- 
dent use, as much of the income of Copleston 
as she might choose. And what was to be the 
whole nature of such a bargain, made between 
such a woman and such a man? Waldron 
give nothing for nothing? Not even Helen 
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herself would be able to work such a miracle 
as that would be. Alas ! Even Gideon himself 
had to feel at last the shame of suspecting 
himself to be a fool. 

But it was infinitely worse than if he had, 
known himself to be one. All hope of Helen's 
heart had gone from him — and it had proved 
so worthless a heart that he was ashamed of 
having ever desired such trash for his own, 
even with Copleston tacked thereto. Helen's 
goodness was his one delusion, and now even 
that was gone. He felt, in his way, as Helen 
had felt in hers when it was first borne in upon 
her that she was tied for Ufe to a scoundrel, 
and the meanest of scoundrels. But scoun- 
drels feel very much hke other people after all, 
and Gideon felt very unhke a scoundrel now 
— only like any other husband who has put 
his whole stake of Faith, Hope, and Love upon 
his wife, and has lost it all, and once for all. 
It was too hard to find life no longer worth 
hving for, in the moment of finding out how 
much worth living it might have been 

life not worth living ? If he thought so 
for an instant, it was for an instant during 
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which he ceased to be Gideon Skull. Copleston 
might no longer mean Helen, but it meant 
Victor Waldron still. 

For a few moments he leant over the fire- 
place, perfectly still. Then he began to tear 
up the letter, but before it was torn half 
across, changed his mind, and put it into the 
letter-case he carried in his breast-pocket, 
carefully and smoothly. He hghted a cigar, 
smoked about a quarter of it, and threw the 
rest away. Then more heavily quiet than 
ever, he rang the bell and bade the servant 
tell Mrs. Skull that he wanted to speak to her, 
if she was disengaged. 

Helen came. 

' Who did you tell me it was,' he asked, 
* who told you of the death of Alan ? ' 

' Mr. Gray.' 

'Mr. Walter Gray?' 

'Yes.' 

' Have you ever seen him since ? ' 

'I saw him nearly every day while you 
were from home.' 

He had looked for some sign of confusion, 
but he found none. He almost found it in his 
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heart to admire her for the coolness with 
which she was playing her game — she could 
be no ordinary woman after all. But after 
the first instant, when he was nearly surprised 
out of his own quietness by hers, her open 
confession only deepened his indignation. ' I 
suppose,' said he, * you have been expecting 
to hear something about Copleston all this 
while?' 

Then her face flushed, and he triumphed a 
little over her in finding that the name of the 
place disturbed her more than that of the man. 

' I have been expecting it,' she said. 

' All the better, as I shall not take you by 
surprise. To-morrow morning I go down, 
myself, to Copleston. I do not intend to deal 
with that blackguard — you know whom I 
mean — through lawyers. I have my reasons 
for meeting him face to face ' 

* There is no need to tell me anything. If 
Copleston is yours, it must be yours.' 

'I'm glad you understand so much any 
way. Yes, Copleston is mine. But I am not 
so unreasonable as you think in telhng you 
my plans. You will come with me.' 
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« ' I — to Copleston ? Do you want to torture 
me? No-r-I cannot ' . 

'Torture you? What do you mean? I 
thought people always made a point of rap- 
tures when they revisit the scenes of > their 
youth : Cari Jjuoghij you know. I thought it 
was the right thing to do. And besides, as 
you'U have to live at Copleston for fifty years, 
if you Uve so long, you had better make a 
beginning. And I didn't say you were to 
come to Copleston. You will stay with * my 
Uncle Christopher. My aunt must have th^ 
spare room ready, for once in a w^y/ 

' You cannot want me. I cannot go.' 

' I can quite understand that you may like 
to have London to yourself while I am gone; 
I, on the contrary, intend to keep you under 
my own eye — ^young wives ought not to be 
left alone, especially when they have a way of 
going out and not coming back again. Once 
is often enough to play that comedy. In 
short, I do not mean you to see Mr — ^Walter 
Gray every day at Mrs. Green's while my back 
is turned.' 

* You dare to think ' She begap 
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fiercely and bravely, but her words died sud- 
denly on her tongue. And she herself knew 
well why such words on her lips had become 
merely the mocking echo of far-off days 
indeed. She never understood till that instant 
aH the danger from which Walter Gray had 
been flying when he seemed to be only 
selfishly flying from her. But could he, she 
thought, have known all that Duty may come 
to mean ? 

'I most certainly dare to think,' said 
Gideon, * that your place is with me. You 
may think it a misfortune — perhaps it is — but 
we can't mend misfortunes by calling them so. 
I go to Copleston to avoid the scandal that 
lawyers would be certain to turn into a most 
unpleasant lawsuit, and I don't choose to 
incur another scandal by leaving you at home. 
But all that's as outside the mark as a thing 
can be. The long and the short of it is, I 
mean you to come. And if — you don't 
come ' 

But the * if ' meant nothing, now. Threats 
were no longer needed to break her spirit, 
which he saw was fairly broken at last, as he 
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beKeved, by the Will which had given Cople- 
ston to him, and lost it to her. His triumph 
was beginning ; if he had lost her heart, he 
could still crush it — and his own. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

And if my life be hollow, 

111 choke it up with stones. 

HiLLSWiCK and Copleston were in their full 
summer beauty when Mr. Waldron of Cople- 
ston took rooms at the 'George' until the 
house of his ancestors could be got ready to 
receive him. Since he had, at the last 
moment, managed to turn aside from the edge 
of the precipice over which he had been 
rushing, he had tried hard to take a cool- 
headed view of hfe and its surroundmgs. He 
thought it quite possible for a man, with some 
right to be confident of his own strength, to 
feel deeply and keenly, and yet to separate 
his conscious and reasonable part from that 
region of his nature over which he could have 
no control. For Waldron, though desperately 
given to sudden impulse, did not believe in 
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irnpulse as being altogether the best part of 
a man. 

That he must give up all thought of Helen 
had come upon him like a sudden inspiration 
in the midst of impulse — eVen in the moment 
when temptation was strongest, and when 
■sympathetic insight told him that her whole 
life was^ in his hands, to take or to leave; It 
iseemed almost unaccountably straiigeHhat 
such a revulsion of feeling should have c6me 
to him exactly then — as if 'the impulse to* win 
her and the inspiria,tion to save her from his 
own impulse were one and the same thing. 
"Many people, it is to be hoped, will think it 
by no means strange that the moment in whifeh 
^ man first feels that he loves a woman above 
all things should be the instant in which he 
first learns that he must cut oiit his own heart 
for her sake, if need be. 

But he vras a bad self ^analyst, like most 
people, when the self with whom^ he had to 
do Wus a new one, only distantly > related to 
the old. And he was not" the first man who 
has ' beett bewildered by behig saved- from 
^wi*ong-<ioing by an influence that has se6med, 
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when remembered, to be apart from himself 
and to have come he knew neither whence nor 
how. 

He had not exaggerated the difficulties of 
his first letter to Helen; and, when it was 
written, he felt dissatisfied with it from begin- 
ning to end. It was a great deal too long. 
It amounted to offering a settlement of money 
to one to whom such an offer must sound 
almost like an insult unless her insight should 
prove a great deal more subtle and penetrating 
than he could venture to believe. Such an 
offer could not be made otherwise than grossly 
and clumsily, and yet it amounted not alone 
to the only, but to the best, help he could 
give her. All the dehcacy and the poetry of 
his relation with her appeared to be altogether 
on the side of wrong — it would have been so 
easy to have offered her his whole life : it was 
so difficult to offer her only a yearly income. 
Then there was so much in the letter about 
this gross sort of help, and so little about hope 
and courage and all that may help the lone- 
liest and weakest to bear the heaviest burdens 
— ^we are all shy of preaching, even in season,; 
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and our own sermons are so empty to us, when 
it is we who need them. Altogether, he was 
dissatisfied. But he could do no better, so he 
let the letter go. Perhaps she would under- 
stand it, after all, and be able to read a little 
between the lines. 

He did not, however, feel that he needed 
any excuse to himself for accepting the 
responsibihty of Copleston with a good grace 
instead of shirking it and running away from 
it with a bad one. He could not feel it a mis- 
fortune for place and people that it was in his 
hands instead of Gideon Skull's. As he had 
said in his letter, he could not make matters 
better by making the worst of them. He did 
not feel in the least fitted for the life of an 
English squire, and his original views of 
making Hillswick and Copleston into a centre 
of energy, intelUgence, and true republican 
example for the whole of the old country had 
faded away with a better knowledge of the 
capacity of those places for such things. But 
he did know that the man who waits to find 
something he can do before he does some* 
thing, waits long, and mostly does nothing in 

VOL. IIT. M 
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the end. For Helen's sake, he must not let 
Copleston go to the dogs because it had fallen 
back into the hands of one of the old Waldrons 
instead of continuing in those of the new 
Eeids. He was no such lusus naturce as an 
American without family pride. K he could 
only feel that he was working a Httle for 
Helen — ^if only he could make his own life 
full, without feeling that hers must for ever 
remain empty and cold ! 

I do not know that the plans he sat brood- 
ing over at the ' George ' would, for all their 
good intentions, have met with unqualified 
approval among those for whose benefit they 
were being laid. There was the Curate, for 
instance, the Eeverend Christopher Skull, to 
whose thorough-going and systematic incom- 
petence the people were as accustomed as to 
the church tower, but who struck the Ameri- 
can squire as a piece of waste stufi* that ought 
as quickly as possible to be carted away. As 
patron of the living, he had very different 
views as to the man who should succeed to 
the cure of souls in Hillswick, so soon as the 
absentee Eector or the Curate-in-Charge should 
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be considerate enough to die off and make 
room. Somebody with whom he could work 
he would look for — somebody who could give 
him counsel, and keep his active energies 
aUve — ^who would wake up Hillswick into Hfe 
— -it scarcely mattered what special form of 
life, so long as it should be life of some kind. 
He might not be able to make Hillswick much 
more intelHgent, but he would at any rate 
manage to ensure an educated instead of an 
ignorant stupidity. He would take a hand at 
school-teaching himself, and scatter conven- 
tional routine to the winds. He would be- 
come a justice of the peace, of course, and in 
that capacity would wage war less against 
criminals than against the causes of crime, 
including the satelUtium of beer-houses that 
clustered round the 'George.' And so on, 
and so on — ^if Hillswick could not be made the 
capital of a great social and poHtical influence 
(and there was really no If in the matter), it 
should at any rate be made a model country 
parish, of which Helen Eeid would be pleased 
to hear, should news from her old home ever 
come to her. 

M 2 
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Two or three rooms of Copleston were 
soon made habitable, and in these, with a few 
servants, he felt himself destined to live for 
the rest of his days. He knew that he had 
become a monk without the vows, and that 
Hillswick must henceforth become his whole 
world of action for the remainder of his life. 
It is very easy to welcome the prospect 
of such lives when the outlook is new: 
one knows beforehand that the settled 
plans will in due course of time become 
fixed habits, harder to break than they were 
to form. 

He had made all the proper calls, and 
could not help feehng conscious that his coming 
was a nine-days' wonder. But he could not 
complain of any want of welcome from high 
or low. Copleston had been uninhabited long 
enough for the people to be used to its empti- 
ness ; but they were only too glad to have 
once more among them a natural leader of 
society. And, when that leader came in the 
person of a man and a Waldron, young, rich, 
handsome, unmarried — ^in short, everything 
that a man ought to be, and with a romance 
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about his inheritance so obscure that gossip 
might fall upon it with a new appetite for all 
time to come — ^then he came in the person of 
a hon and a hero. 

From this point of view, the only unsatis- 
factory visit he paid was to the Eeverend 
Christopher Skull. The Curate's manner struck 
everybody who did not know him well as 
being rather odd, and it only confirmed' Victor 
in his intention of getting him to resign his 
charge as soon as possible. Every subject of 
conversation he started was instantly dropped 
by the Curate as if it were a hot coal. It was 
after this call that he again came across his 
old instructor in the art of campanology, old 
Grimes. The old fellow wa& rather unsteady 
on his legs, and looked altogether so much 
Uke a disreputable mummy as to make the 
new squire feel that the whole parish, from 
the parson down to the sexton, was in need of 
immediate and sweeping reform. All the 
poetry and romance that had seemed to hang 
over Hillswick when he first met Helen in the 
belfiy had gone out, and had left nothing but 
an exceedingly dull country parish overgrown 
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with weeds. The very church seemed to have 
lost its soul. 

It was only satisfactory in one way, but 
that way was a great one. Hillswick and 
Copleston would give a new broom plenty to 
do. 

So the time began, and so it went on — but 
no answer arrived from Helen. Yet she must 
have received his letter, and it was cruelly 
hard to be obliged to feel that the gulf she 
had set between herself and Victor Waldron 
was so immutably fixed that, by declaring 
himself, he had cut himself off from her 
absolutely. In any common case he could 
have invented a thousand reasons for her 
silence — the need of long and definite con- 
sideration, the miscarriage of his letter, the 
margin to be always allowed for chances and 
accidents. But he could not forget her look 
when she declared war against him to the 
end : though he could not, after all that had 
passed between them, have dreamed of such 
endurance of enmity on the part of any 
woman towards any man, until now, when he 
was forced, not to dream, but to believe. 
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Even he was beginning to find that there are 
limits of circumstance which no man can pass, 
do what he will. 

It seemed wonderful to himself that he 
should be able to set about his plans of reform 
with Helen upon his heart and mind. She 
might be right in refusing to take his help, 
and in taking his counsel by making her out- 
ward Ufe one with her husband's ; but she 
might have let him have one hue of answer, 
out of the mere formal courtesy that is due, 
above all, to our enemies. In spite of the love 
for her that he could not even try to conquer, 
it was so far beyond the utmost reach of 
reafeon, his own pride and temper were 
wounded sorely. It had become a point of 
honour that he should go on with his plans 
and his work without reference to her, and 
yet stni, in the inconsistent way of such things, 
for her sake, and because she refused to recog- 
nise the spirit in which his part of the duty of 
life was to be done. Nor would he leave her 
the least loophole for saying that, so long as 
he hved, he had used Copleston for his own ad- 
vantage or pleasure. That must be his revenge. 
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It would be long to tell how even at the 
outset he, in the course of his labours without 
heart in them, began to grow less popular 
among the Hillswick people than he had been 
before they knew him. At first they had, by 
tacit consent, made a point of ignoring his 
nationahty; by degrees, his American ways 
began to be talked about with an increasingly 
ominous stress upon the word 'American.' 
Presently they would become Yankee ways, 
and then Foreign, and then Un-EngUsh ways ; 
and, when it came to that, there would be an 
end of them, so far as pubUc opinion was 
concerned. But at present, pubUc opinion 
had not got beyond American ; though not a 
soul in Hillswick knew what American ways 
are. 

It was very soon after ' American ' had 
come into common use as an adjective at Hills- 
wick that he came across old Grimes again, 
just outside the gates of Copleston Park — an 
unusual distance from the * George ' for the 
sexton to be found. 

The old fellow had of late made a point of 
evading the new squire, and had, indeed, 
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whenever they met, passed by him with a sort 
of drunken dignity, or, rather, with a manner 
half scornful and half shy. Victor set it down 
either to consciousness of drink or to an 
attempt to imitate the hardly less pecuUar 
behaviour towards him of the Eeverend Chris- 
topher. But on this occasion he stepped up 
and hfted his hat, in a half-hearted and grudg- 
ing sort of way. 

' I was coming up to the place o' purpose 
to see you, Mr. Waldron,' said he. 

' And I've got one or two things to say to 
you, Mr. Grimes,' said Victor. * There are a 
great many things going on which do not 
satisfy me at all.' 

Mr. Grimes was evidently less deaf than 
usual to-day. 

' This aren't 'Merica, where the people is 
slaves,' said old Grimes. ' Nor I aren't a black 
nor a negro, if it were. And if you're not 
satisfied, no more are I and my parson. If 
things aren't to be as they useten, we want to . 
know the reason why.' 

Waldron had often been irritated by what 
seemed to him the servility of the British 
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peasant, who cannot be induced to believe 
that one man is as good as another, or that a 
Eeid or a Waldron can possibly be, by nature, 
other than the superior of a Grimes. He set 
himself, on principle, against the perpetual 
doffing of caps, and the eternal ' Zir,' — so he 
had no moral right to find anything offensive 
in the independent attitude of the sexton 
towards the Squire. Besides, from time im- 
memorial, pubUc use had given old Grimes 
a charter to hear as much or as Uttle as he 
liked, and to say whatever he pleased. 

' Well — you first. I'm glad to hear you're 
dissatisfied. It's a sign of life. I suppose 
you think there's too much beer drunk in 
Hillswick ? I quite agree with you, and I'm 
doing what I can. I shall be glad both of your 
sympathy and of your example, Mr. Grimes.' 

' Eh ? I'm mortal hard of hearing to-day. 
Beer ? Ay — I won't object to a glass of beer, 
after walking all the way to Copleston at 
eighty year old. Maybe I wouldn't touch a 
drop of beer if I could get port and sherry 
like you. No ; it's not the beer, Mr. Wal- 
dron. It's the Times. I'm not going to change 
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'em, and I'm not going to begin. And Mr. 
Skull — he'll say the same.' 

' I should not expect you to change.' 

' I can see how the land lies, Mr. Waldron, 
with the half of an eye, for all my ears is 
hard. You want to get rid of the parson, and 
you want to get rid of me.' 

'WeU?' 

• Well, sir, now you look here. I'm not 
denying that Parson SkuU is a bit old and 
ancient for his years, and his sermons aren't 
what they used to be. There's that sermon 
he preaches about the roaring lion that isn't 
half as good as it used to be forty year ago ; 
and to teU you the downright honest truth, 
without a bit of a lie, I don't know where he'd 
be at times if it wasn't for me. But I'm 
another sort, I am, and I'll pull tenor, and dig 
a grave, and say amen, and bury ye and marry 
ye, with any man dead or alive. I've been at 
it sixty year, so I ought to know. You've no 
call to want to get rid of /. But I tell you 
what. Squire Waldron. I'll get rid of my own 
self, bell, bones, and all, if so be you'U make 
it worth your while. And what I do to-day. 
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Parson Skull 11 do to-morrow ; you see if you 
don't see.' 

' Worth my while ? You mean you want 
to be bought out, I suppose ? But suppose I 
don't think it worth my while ? ' 

' Well, sir, I'll just keep on as I be for 
twenty year to come. I buried an old chap 
last week that was ninety-nine, and he was 
always a weakly sort o' chap, and that I never 
were.' 

* I think you would certainly be the better 
for a few years of rest, Mr. Grimes, and it's 
true that you and I might not be able to pull 
quite so well together as we used to in the 
belfry. And you have earned a pension, too, 
after marrying and burying your neighbours 
for sixty years. You need not have come to 
me in such a money-or-your-life sort of fashion, 
for I think your proposal perfectly reasonable 
and fair. I'll think it over, and, on your 
release from office, allow you enough to make 
you comfortable for twenty years, or more, 
as the case may be. You're not married, I 
believe ? ' 

' No, sir, I aren't, though there's no know- 
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ing What mightn't happen any day to a single 
man. 'T aren't the fault of the wenches I 
haven't married twice a year. So don't you 
go to make no mistake about that there.' 
i^J « What is your pay now ? ' 

* Nothing worth mentioning. You look 
here, Squire Waldron. I aren't neither a pro- 
fligate nor a prodigal. But I know my own 
vally to the parish, and I'll be as content 
hke an archdeacon with five hundred pound 
down on the nail, and a hundred pound every 
year. That's my vally, Squire Waldron, 
and for that 111 never bury another mortal 
man.' 

' Five hundred pounds, and a hundred a 
year ! May I ask how long it is since you left 
the " George " ? You really rate your value 
to the parish so highly, and you consider your 
danger to me so great, that you are not to be 
bought out under five hundred pounds and a 
hundred a year ? ' 

' Well, sir — no. There's an empty cottage 
belonging to you as I've got an eye on, and I'd 
ask to have thrown in, rent-free.' 

* Anything more ? ' 
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' Well, sir, being dry, I'd like a pint o' beer 
thrown in too.' 

' Let me see — a hundred a year,jfive hun- 
dred pounds down, a house rent-free, and a 
pint of beer. I think that pint of beer is ex- 
orbitant, Mr. Grimes.' 

' Say a quart, then. Squire Waldron. I 
aren't the man to cry off a fair bargain for a 
thing like a pint, one way or t'other one.' 

'Mr. Grimes, we Americans are a simple 
people, but there are bounds to even our sim- 
pUcity. And you have a way of asserting 
your claims and your value that I don't under- 
stand. If I am to do good in this parish I 
must not let myself be bullied and I must not 
let myself be done.' 

' Very good. Squire Waldron. Then if 
you won't give me my rights and my dues, I 
must go to them as will, that's all. I come to 
you first, natural, you being here, and being a 
Waldron comes before a Eeid, as the tombs do 
testify. But you won't do much good in this 
here parish if you think to do me with 'Meri- 
can ways.' 

' I do not understand you, Mr. Grimes. 
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Who else could — assuredly nobody else — ^give 
you what you expect me to give you for 
nothing? After all, I think you had better 
keep your place. It will cost less on the 
whole.' 

' I thought you'd take a hint.' 

' I never take hints, Mr. Grimes.' 

' Then, if you let I resign, 'twill cost you 
just five hundred pound, and the rent of a 
cottage, and a hundred a year.' 

' And a pint of beer.' 

' Thank ye. Squire. But if you let I stay 
in, 'twill cost you just — ^Copleston. That's a 
hint and a half, I do seem.' 

' I suppose you are not quite drunk, Mr. 
Grimes : I see you can stand.' 

' And I can, too. Them that hide can 
find ; but them can find that don't hide.' 

' No doubt. Well ? You've got something 
to say to me about Copleston. Time's money 
in my country. Every minute you keep me 
waiting will be so much out of your retiring 
pension. Now, then, out with it all at once, 
and look alive.' 

' So, sir, says I to myself, " If one man ean 
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get all Copleston by groping about in a lot of 
old lumber, it seems to me Fd best turn anti- 
quity, too." So I roked and roked till one fine 
day I found something in a box where"] it 
hadn't been put a hundred years ago.' 

'WeU?' 

' So, sir, I put this thing to that thing, and 
there I were. 'Twas one of them old chests you 
used to rummage, and 'twasn't hkely anybody 
would go rummaging there again. There ! 
That may be what you call a hint, but it's 
what I call a pretty strong one. And if 
you think best not to take it, I'll go to them 
as will. Ay, as will — and that's the very 
word.' 

' What was it you found ? ' 

' Something I'll sell you for what I've named. 
Something I found in a box that none but you 
ever groped in. But what's the use? You 
know. But I aren't going to show you, with 
you and me here all alone. If you'U come 
with me to the " George," where there's folks 
about, you'll see 'tisn't a cock nor a bull I've 
brought to the fair.' 

'I shall not do anything of the kind. 
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Whatever it is, you've got it about you, be- 
cause youVe come here on purpose to show it 
me. Out with it ' 

' Eh ? ' asked old Grimes, with his hand to 
his ear. * Ay — at the " George," where there's 
folks, you see. Ay, sure enough, at the 
" George." ' 

* I understand you to say that I have been 
hiding away something in the belfry, and that 
you have found it. Is that what you mean ? ' 

*Eh?' 

' And that you are afraid of my destroying 
it, if you show it me without witnesses — so 
that you may lose your hold of me ? How 
can I tell what it's worth till I see it ? Take 
it to Jackson — he's my lawyer here. Or, if 
you won't show it me here and now, take it to 
anybody you please. That's my last word. 
If it proves to be any secret of my own, it will 
be worth my while, I suppose, to pay you to 
hold your tongue.' 

' Ay, Squire — that's true. 'Twill be worth 
your while, for — ^weU, since you put it that 
way, here it be.' 

Old Grimes, very slowly, put on his spec- 

VOL. ill. N 
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tacles, felt in the pocket of his jacket about a 
dozen times, and at last produced a document 
which he continued to hold with both his 
hands. ' Now you look here, Squire Waldron,' 
said he. ' K you'd heard me out, you'd have 
know'd by this time 'twas not you but my 
Parson put that thing here in that chest there. 
And I tell you that, so you may know if you 
go to play me false there'll be Parson Skull to 
swear to knowing of this here thing as well as 
me.' 

At last Waldron held the document of 
which the sexton had made such a mystery in 
his hands and before his eyes. He started for 
a moment, but read it carefully through, and 
then said, without the least change of tone : 

' Mr. Grimes, if you had brought me this 
without any attempt at a sale, I would have 
given you more than you asked, as a reward 
for your honesty. As things are, I buy it of 
you at your own terms. If I fail, talk as much 
as you please. Here is your document — keep 
it, for security, till everything is arranged and 
you are satisfied. I see you are quite sharp 
enough to understand. To-morrow morning 
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you will hear from me. . . . The estate will 
bear this charge anyhow/ thought he, as he 
watched old Grimes down the road. The sex- 
ton had been so taken aback at having gained 
all he had asked for instead of the half which 
was all he had ventured to expect, that, for 
once, he had become not only deaf but dumb. 
Why had he not asked for a iJbousand pounds, 
two hundred a year, two cottages, and a whole 
gallon of beer ? 
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CHAPTER XXXTT. 

Love ber P I love her so that if she look 
This way or that — ^I being otherwhere — 
rd strike her blind : and if I saw her ear 
Bend toward the west when I had eastward gone. 
Or if she dreamed a dream I could not trace 
Back to some maiden fountain pure and dear — 
Why, I would take her heart between my hands. 
And crush it till it ached to match with mine. 

Hate her P I hate her so that if she threw 
Some slightest touch of tenderness on me. 
Were *t but of pity for my hating her — 
Why, I would give my life, my heart, my soul 
Into her hands, and hold them all overpaid* 

Gideon had bidden Helen prepare for a jour- 
ney to Hillswick the very next day after his 
interception of Waldron's letter. But, before 
next morning, business, or whatever he called 
such, had made him change his mind, and the 
same reason continued so long that Helen 
almost thougnt the matter had passed by. 
Almost, but not quite, for she had begun to 
know Gideon Skull better than to think that 
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he acted without purpose or reason. What- 
ever she ahnost thought, her instinct made her 
feel that clouds were gathering, and she was 
afraid. 

Long silence had told her that she would 
never see or hear from, in all Ukelihood never 
hear of, Walter Gray again. He might have 
chosen the right path — she must needs suppose 
so — ^but he had left her to unbearable solitude. 
The moment that she needed support, and had 
thought to find the support she needed, it had 
been wrenched away from her. She thought 
she could understand what tempts people to 
kill themselves. And yet she knew all the 
while that if Walter Grey came back again, 
and ofiered her his whole hfe once more, she 
would refuse at once and without an instant's 
doubt all he could offer her. He had done 
right to leave her ; she could not wish him to 
return. It was good to think that somebody 
was left in the world to do right, however 
cruel right might be. 

She had ample time for thought, and was 
by nature incapable of mere reverie. Like 
Waldron, she had to face life as it was, and as 
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it must be, and what it might be made — ^he 
himself had woke her, effectually, if rudely, 
from dreaming of what might have been. She 
was bound to think of the worst that could 
happen — that Copleston should come into the 
hands of Gideon Skull, and that he should call 
upon her to live with him there, in the home 
that had once been her father's and her 
mother's and Alan's, until he or she died. 
That was what lay before her now ; and she 
could imagine nothing worse, however she 
might try. Of course she might obtain a 
separation from Gideon as soon as she was 
called upon to share his wealth instead of his 
ruin. If honour compelled her to share his 
ruin, his wealth would set her free. She might 
leave him, and leave Copleston, and the mil- 
Uon things it meant, entirely to him. It was 
her own hand, given in marriage, that had be- 
trayed Copleston to Gideon. Ought she to 
leave it to him wholly, while there was a 
chance of tempering his rule by her tenderness, 
and while there lived a single neighbour who 
had a trouble that she might relieve? She 
seemed to have no right even to Uberty, since 
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that would deprive her of the power of help- 
ing those who needed, help less than she. 

But it is only when duty takes the form of 
sacrificing the good things of this world that, 
in the guise of self-sacrifice, it tempts by its 
grandeur : nobody can feel much exaltation or 
enthusiasm about duty when it impUes the ac- 
ceptance of a great estate, high position, and 
all the things that are held to make life worth 
having, and duty only a vague sort of hanger- 
on. Not the less cold and hard did duty look 
to her in so far as it must consist in making 
the best of Gideon's life for the sake of others 
as well as for her own. If she could but once 
more see Walter Gray, in order that she might 
get from him a clearer idea of wifely duty 
than his last words had conveyed to her ! — 
that she might really understand all he meant 
by urging that the worse a husband is, the 
more he needs the devotion and fellowship of 
a redeeming soul : that there must needs be 
more in marriage even than love itself, which 
is not the final fruit, but only the blossoms 
and the leaves. The image was her own ; but 
it had come into her mind from his parting 
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words. But — ^her duty to Gideon ! Yes : if 
Walter Gray was right, there was even such a 
thing as her duty to Gideon. Nor could it 
be wiped out because she had done nearly as 
much wrong in marrying him for his wealth 
as he had in marrying her for hers. The need 
of making the best of the hfe she had brought 
upon herself seemed to be staring her in the 
face at every turn. 

If she could only guess why Gideon needed 
her! But that, only love could have made 
her understand ; and then there would not 
have been anything to need understanding. 

At last, however, the day came when she 
was bidden prepare for her journey to Cople- 
ston, and when Gideon did not change in his 
mind. The summons fell, as it happened, 
upon a mood when self-surrender, in every 
form, appeared to be the only form of life left 
her to obey. From London to Deepweald was 
a long journey by rail, and thence to Hillswick 
a long journey by road. It was long in fact, 
an age in seeming, since she had dreamed of 
her old home as of a place she would never see 
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again ; and the first breath of its air that she 
consciously drew tasted of pain. It seemed to 
her as if it were literally charged with a flavour 
of its own, unlike that of any other air in 
the world. 

It was late in the afternoon when she first, 
through the carriage window, caught sight 
of the church tower. Think of all that had 
happened to her, all that she had done since 
leaving Copleston — of all her life before her 
father died — ^if you care to know how she felt 
Aen, as the carriage drove nearer and nearer 
to what had once been her home. She was 
not the Helen who had hved at Copleston; 
but that Helen was still the flesh of her flesh, 
and the soul of her soul. She felt Uke going 
back into a dead self, and at the same time 
like a dead self coming to Ufe, during this 
homeward journey to what was no longer her 
home, and though it would once more become 
her dwelling-place, could never be her home 
again. As she drew nearer and nearer, and 
the cottages and the gaps in the hedges and 
the branchings of bye-lanes and all the land- 
marks of the road became more and more 
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familiar to her eyes, the immediate past seemed 
to turn into mist, and the clearest picture 
before her was the inside of Hillswick church 
on a certain Easter Eve, when she was a mere 
girl without a thought beyond the spring 
sunshine, and when Alan was her brother and 
Bertha her friend. 

Gideon had in one way done his best to 
make her journey as httle painful as might 
be : that is to say, he had scarcely spoken a 
word. He acted towards her less Uke a hus- 
band than like an angry father with a rebel- 
Hous daughter in his custody, and left her to 

« 

her own thoughts and memories : her views 
of the future were as yet far too undefined to 
be called fears. He did not even appear to 
notice whether her eyes were moist or dry ; 
and perhaps he was afraid to look, lest he 
might read in them what he would not wish 
to read. 

At last the carriage wheels rattled over the 
rough pavement of the street of Hillswick ; 
then it turned sharply round by the church- 
yard, drove along a short and narrow lane, 
and drew up at last before the door of the 
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Vicarage. That day's journey was at an end; 
and she was as ignorant as when she started 
why Gideon had not chosen to make it 
alone. 

She had not found room in her thoughts 
for speculations as to how she would be re- 
ceived by her old acquaintances the Misses 
Skull, or how she would feel at her first sight 
of Hillswick faces. She certainly had not 
looked forward to what really happened. As 
soon as the two old ladies, of whom she had 
never been over-fond, met her in the entrance 
hall, she burst into tears. The tears must 
have come at last; but they had chosen a 
sadly inconvenient time for coming. 

' She is over-tired, I suppose,' said Gideon. 
* You're all well, of course ? Is Uncle Chris- 
topher at home ? ' 

Uncle Christopher was at home ; and he 
came out of his study at the sound of his 
nephew's voice with a feeble and shadowy air 
of welcome in outUne. Miss Sarah Skull, 
who was a grim and angular old lady, as 
sharply defined as her brother was the reverse, 
opened her arms to Helen, who went to them 
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as if they had been an elder sister's. Even 
Uncle Christopher looked surprised. 

The atmosphere of the Vicarage was one 
of chronic frost, but Helen could not com- 
plain of any want of welcome. She had 
evidently been expected in the light of an 
honoured guest, and was taken upstairs into 
that famous spare room which, for the first 
time within the memory of man, was not, at 
the present moment, undergoing a thorough 
cleaning. 

' How you have changed, to be sure ! ' 
said Miss Sarah Skull. ' But I suppose changes 
do make people change. You'll find us the 
same. We were all so surprised to hear that 
you had married Gideon ; but, indeed, there's 
no foreseeing anything, and it made us all 
very pleased and proud. He wanted a good 
wife, and that you are, I'm sure. And every- 
thing is to be all right now. And you and 
Gideon are to come and Hve at Copleston. 
It seems all Uke a dream. I wonder what 
Mr. Waldron wiU say. I never did like that 
man. The first minute I set eyes on him I 
said, " That's no proper companion for Gideon." 
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And I was right, you see. The first time he 
was ever in the house he broke a lamp of 
your uncle's that cost shillings and shiUings 
when it was new. And he's been making a 
regular revolution in the place with all sorts 
of new-fangled ideas. Dr. Bolt says he's con- 
vinced he's a homoBopathist ; and he must be 
either an atheist or a Jesuit, for he hasn't been 
to hear your uncle preach once all the time 
he's been here. I hope you've got everything 
you want ^ We dine in half an hour.' 

But even her welcome as the future queen 
of Hillswick, though it accounted for the spare 
room and a late dinner at which there was 
really something to eat, did not make Helen 
feel any the less that some genuine impulse 
had made Miss Sarah Skull throw open her 
arms to her when she first arrived. The im 
pulse might be over now, but it had been 
there. 

Half through dinner, in spite of all Gideon 
could do to change the topic, so as to remove 
it from the atmosphere of a family council, 
the talk ran upon the misdeeds of Victor 
Waldron, and upon the duties attaching to 
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the ownership of a great place hke Copleston, 
more especially upon such duties as referred 
to the relation between the great house and 
the Vicarage. Of course, urged both Miss 
Sarah and Miss Anne, nobody could possibly 
be expected to understand Hillswick and how 
to deal with it half so well as the Curate-in- 
Charge, whose advice must therefore be taken 
and followed in all matters, both temporal and 
spiritual. Gideon was reminded by his aunts 
some ten times that Helen's father had always 
held the business quaUties of the Eev. Chris- 
topher Skull in the very highest regard, and 
had considered the reversion of the living to 
be no more than the Curate's due. And then 
Helen would be fortunate in having the faith- 
ful counsel and experienced co-operation of 
two aunts who knew all the afiairs of the 
parish, from the highest to the lowest, through 
and through. She might trust to them bUndly 
and impUcitly until she learned to walk alone ; 
and even then there were details of social 
and parochial duty which the great lady of 
Copleston must needs leave to subordinate 
hands. Helen's heart sank deeper and deeper 
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through all the dreary table-talk which always 
came back to one refrain — that she was to Uve 
at Copleston in order that her aunts by marriage 
might rule the parish in her name. She could 
not help sympathising with the usurper, who 
had at least taken his own business into his 
own hands. Would she be able to find the 
spirit to rebel ? 

To her surprise it was Gideon himself who 
came to her rescue. 

'Don't make too sure you're going to 
change King Stork for Queen Log, Aunt 
Sarah,' said he bluntly. ' There isn't one 
single thing in the whole parish that I ap- 
prove of, and don't mean to change. There's 
nothing hke putting one's foot down at once, 
you see. Perhaps you won't find your expe- 
rience of broth and blankets go very far when 
you've got to deal with navvies and pitmen.' 

' Navvies — ^pitmen ! ' cried Aunt Sarah. 
' Gideon ! ' 

' If Copleston doesn't cover a coal-pit, then 
Nature's a Har. And you can't get coal with- 
out pitmen, nor carry it without a railway 
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line. Take my word for it, you won't know 
Hillswick in less than two years/ 

The threat fell among them like a thunder- 
bolt. Waldron had been at worst a sentimental 
and even excessively conservative reformer 
compared with a man who talked of coal-pits 
and railways in connection with Hillswick and 
Copleston before he was in possession. Wal- 
dron had been but rearranging the letters : 
Gideon — their nephew Gideon — ^was going to 
change the whole word. 

' Don't you think, Uncle Christopher,' he 
asked, ' that Hillswick ought to be opened 
up ? It's so much like an oyster that there 
must be something worth eating inside.' 

'Oh, yes; of course, of course, Gideon,' 
stammered his uncle. ' Of course ; nothing 
could possibly be more proper. Only we 
must be cautious, and not do everything at 
once. Things come, you know, if one waits 
for them.' ' Even livings,' he thought, with 
a sigh. ' You are aware,' he said turning to 
his sisters, ' that we hve in times of progress, 
and that there are movements and remarkable 
social developments in many directions which 
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I, as a man of ordinary education and intelli- 
gence, ought not to — ^nay, cannot — be the last 
to recognise.' 

' You have heard, of course, Mrs* Gideon, 
of your old friend's marriage ? ' said Miss Sarah 
stiffly. When her brother began to talk like 
a Eadical there was nothing left to be said on 
that score. 

'No,' said Helen, answering almost at 
random. ' What friend ? ' 

' You mean to say you have not heard of 
Bertha Meyrick's marriage? I should have 
thought you would have been the first to 
know. Why, it was quite an event. I used 
to fancy your poor brother was rather tender 
in 'that quarter. But marriages are written 
in heaven, you see. Yes; she married Sir 
Wilfred Lexmere, who has a splendid place 
in Devonshire. So she's done quite as well, 
on the whole, as if he had been your brother. 
She's Lady Lexmere now/ 

Helen hung her head with new shame. 
She had long given up corresponding with her 
girl friend, because she believed herself to 
have ceased to be worthy to touch Bertha's 

VOL. III. 
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hand — Bertha's, whom she had assumed to be 
devoted to maiden widowhood for the sake 
of the one man whom she loved and who 
loved her. And now even Bertha had for- 
gotten Alan, and had given herself to a 
stranger even before she could possibly have 
learned that her old lover was not aUve. 
* That even I could not have done,' thought 
Helen. *And Bertha — how could she have 
done that, for very shame ? I am glad Alan 
has not Uved : death is better than a broken 
heart, after all.' And so she swallowed camels 
and strained at gnats, in more sympathy 
with the common world about her than she 
knew 

' Well, Uncle Christopher,' began Gideon, 
as soon as the ladies, with all proper formali- 
ties, had left the uncle and nephew to their 
wine — for, on this special occasion, not even 
wine had been lacking — ' No, you needn't 
trouble to pass the — h'm — ^Uquid. With your 
leave, I'll smoke a dry cigar. You see, war's 
in the enemy's country now, and the fighting's 
begun.' 

* I wish,' began Uncle Christopher, filling 
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his own glass — 'I wish * He broke off 

abruptly and sighed. 

* What do you wish ? I think you ought 
to be very well content with things as they 
are. I wish a good many things, too ; but I 
must take what I can get, and let the rest 
sUde.' 

' It does seem so strange that you should 
have found that will.' 

' Of course it was strange. Stories about 
wills are always strange — ^nearly as strange as 
wills are themselves.' 

* I ought to have had more caution, 
Gideon.' 

'Nonsense! How could you have had 
more caution? You make an affidavit that 
you put old Harry's will away, wrapped in a 
blue cover, initialled by yourself, in a certain 
place. I, on a second search, find the very 
document in the very place where it had been 
put by you. There's no doubt about the will, 
or about what the contents were and are. I 
don't know what you mean by more caution, 
Uncle Christopher, I don't indeed.' 

'It has occurred to me that— just as a 

2 
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mere matter of form, of course — I ought to 
have seen the will.' 

'In the name of absurdity, why? You 
have made your affidavit in the only way you 
could ; you have sworn to the receipt, to the 
contents, to the identity. Had you done more 
you would have seemed most unnaturally 
suspicious, I may say. I may have had very 
good reasons for your not seeing the will. I 
don't often do things without exceedingly good 
reason. Perhaps you want me to explain why, 
instead of putting the business into a lawyer's 
hands, I come down to arrange it privately 
with Waldron. Perhaps you would prefer the 
chance of a pubhc scandal, from which you 
would come out as guilty of the crime — the 
punishable crime — of suppressing and conceal- 
ing a will. Well, as you please. I should 
say tnat, on the whole, the less you see and 
the less you say the better for you.' 

'Well, Gideon, you know best; I know 
that I never intended to imply the con- 
trary.' 

' Yes ; and whatever is done, is done now.' 

The two had no farther talk on hand. 
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The Curate collapsed into his glass of port ; 
Gideon thought over the best way for having 
his interview with Waldron so as to make his 
triumph as complete as possible. 

Honestly — ^in a higher and deeper sense 
than his own — it was no longer mostly for 
Copleston's sake that he hungered for Cople- 
ston. He had to crush and trample under 
foot the enemy who had robbed him of what 
had become to him worth a milUon Cople- 
stons. He must let Helen see with her eyes 
the full extent of her lover's weakness and 
meanness and of her husband's power. It was 
therefore that he had brought her with him, 
not only that he might crush her spirit, put 
to the test her true relation with her former 
enemy, and prevent her commuilicating with 
Waldron by letter while his back was turned. 
He felt as if he hardly knew whether he most 
hated her or most loved her. With some men, 
and some women too, love and hate are terribly 
akin. 

Waldron, in a gossiping place like Hills- 
wick, would be safe to hear of the arrival at 
the Vicarage. But he could not possibly sus- 
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pect that mischief was brewing unless Helen 
herself contrived to give him warning. To guard 
himself from the effects of her feminine cunning 
he would call on Waldron and see him the 
first thing to-morrow morning. Nothing would 
tell so well as a sharp and sudden blow. 
Helen's mere presence in Copleston, had it not 
been so important for other reasons, would 
cause fresh talk that would give eclat to the 
triumphant return of the rightful hqir ; and 
her popularity as a Eeid would remove the 
edge from the pubhc disgust which he knew 
would follow upon the discovery that Cople- 
ston had become the property of Gideon 
SkuU. 

So he laid his plans, anticipating his coming 
interview, and even the very words that would 
pass between himself and Waldron, who would 
be compelled, in the face of such incontro- 
vertible evidence as the very will of old Harry 
Eeid, to quit the field. And then Helen, with 
nothing to gain from Waldron, would at any 
rate go with the Copleston estate ; and, if only 
to baulk Waldron, she was worth the keeping. 
When she was utterly crushed, so. he argued 
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from his experience of womankind, she would 
be reduced into being, to him whatever he 
pleased ; utterly dependent upon him, and so 
thankful for tenderness that she would become 
his slave. So absorbed was he in all these 
forecasts that he did not even see the cjoor 
open. But he heard Aunt Sarah's voice, as 
she burst in with — 

* Christopher ! Are you asleep? Wake 
up, for goodness' sake ! Here's Mr. Waldron 
himself. I've had him put into the study, 
where there's a good fire, and he wants to see 
you I What can it be for ? ' 

' Mr. Waldron ! — In the study ! — To see 
me ! ' The Curate could only answer his sister 
with exclamatory echoes, look at Gideon, and 
ask, ' Shall I see him ? What shall I do ? ' 

But Gideon was awake now, and a brilliant 
thought came into his mind. How if he dealt 
his blow now, with Helen herself standing by 
to see ? Nothing less than an outburst of 
hitherto latent dramatic genius could have 
inspired him with such a stroke of victory 
and vengeance, all in one. 

*Yes, Uncle Christopher,' he said very 
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gently — almost absently. 'See him by all 
means: see him now. We will see him to- 
gether, you and I And will you bis so 

very kind, Aunt Sarah, as to tell Helen to 
come into the study at once ? She must see 
him, too/ 
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CHAPTER XXXm. 

Defter was neither Faustus, nor 
Cornelius, that great conjuror: 
For out of bale of blackest linen 
That ever rascal wrapped a sin in, 
He, with Hey presto I would evoke 
Some playful quip or honest joke. 
So that the rogue who knew them lies 
Would stand dumbfounded with surprise 
To see how falsehood lies no further 
From truth than homicide from murther. 
For what is Truth (he used to say) 
But Falsehood turned the other way P 

Helen had been carried off into the drawing- 
room, to be entertained by her hostesses until 
it should be time to summon the gentlemen 
from their wine to the tea-table. Everything 
had evidently been prepared for the reception 
of the new great lady, who had a house in 
town, in due form. But, with all their pride 
in being the aunts of such a nephew as Gideon 
and of such a niece as Helen, it was clear that 
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the MiBS Skulls, though in their own house, 
could not contrive to feel at home. The old 
themes of talk between the great house and 
the Eectory had faded out with all these years ; 
Helen had changed, and yet all that might 
have caused the change suggested nothing to 
say. She seemed, they could not help think- 
ing, a great deal more hke the brotherless 
orphan than like the heiress and the bride who 
ought to have been full of Gideon and Cople- 
ston, and eager to learn from her new aunts 
what she ought to think and do. Gideon's 
own talk, too, about railways and coal-pits 
made them feel as if they were sitting upon a 
powder-magazine to which the train had been 
laid. Helen asked them no questions, and let 
their attempts to interest her in the increasing 
deafness of old Grimes ramble round her in 
vain. It was very far, indeed, from her inten- 
tion to be impolite, but she was more tired 
out than she herself knew. She fancied her- 
self ashamed at being so little moved by her 
return to the neighbourhood of her old home : 
whereas, in truth, her seeming apathy did not 
arise from the watit, but from the fear, of feel- 
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ing. She could not dare to let herself feel. 
.... And so Bertha Meyrick was married ! 
. . . •. *Yes, better die of a bullet than a 
heart-break,' was the refrain to her thoughts 
that kept on ringing through her mind. She 
had her own views of what love and marriage 
ought to mean ; and it was better for Alan to 
be safely dead than to have married one who 
could have cared for him so little as to marry 
another man before she could possibly have 
learned that her first lover was not still alive. 
Were all women, even Bertha, like herself, and 
was it by the very nature of their sex that they 
sold themselves to any satisfactory bidder? 
She was catching Gideon's own views about 
such things. * Well — I must drift on, hke the 
rest,' was the end that all her thoughts came 
to. No wonder the Miss Skulls thought her 
changed and dull. She made them feel dull 
themselves. 

Presently Miss Sarah was summoned mys- 
teriously from the drawing-room ; and, when 
she came back, it was to say, with an awful 
gravid- 

' Gideon says you are to go to him in the 
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study at once. Something very strange has 
happened, Helen — something very strange, 
Anne. Mr. Waldron has called to see Chris- 
topher. I wonder what he can want to say ? 
And Christopher is so Httle fitted to face ex- 
citement now — and Mr. Waldron once threw a 
lamp at his head, and broke it ; he has never 
got over that shock, and never will. I wish 
Mr. Waldron would ask to see me. But, luckily, 
Gideon is there.' 

' Gideon wishes me to see Mr. Waldron ? ' 
asked Helen, startled at last into taking an 
interest in one of her new aunt's speeches. 
' He could not mean such a thing. You must 
be mistaken, indeed.' 

' Gideon is not the one to make mistakes, 
nor I to be mistaken. If he wishes you to see 
that man, he has good reason for it, you may 
be sure,' said Miss Sarah, whom something 
in Helen's tone did not please. * " Helen 
must see him, too." Those were his words.' 

' " Mmt see him ? " Well, then, if he said 
must,' said Helen, ' I will go.' 

She meant a great deal more than met even 
her own ears. If she must henceforth drift, 
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and surrender all that was left of her blind and 
useless will to the control of blinder chance 
and circumstance, then drifting could only 
mean implicit obedience to the T\dll of Gideon 
Skull, in great things and small. If Walter 
Gray had been right, it was the only semblance 
of a duty left her : one cannot go on fighting 
with the wind all one's days. Where there is 
nothing to be gained by battle, one must at 
last, if only for sleep's sake, give oneself up to 
the blast, and let it drive one whither it will. 
To do something, anything, simply because she 
was told she must, was almost a luxury in her 
present mood, which was not likely to prove 
only a mood. As for seeing Waldron, that 
was nothing, after she had been brought to 
see Hillswick steeple again. It was better to 
meet the face of an enemy than to look upon 
that of a friend. 

' Anne,' said Miss Sarah, as soon as Helen 
had left the room, ' there is something wrong 
between her and Gideon, mark my words, I 
hope he has got a good wife, as well as a rich 
one, because I have always been strongly of 
opinion, and always shall be, strange as some 
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people may think it, that a bad wife is a 
decidedly objectionable person, however rich 
she may be. I have always thought that, and 
nothing will ever make me think differently. 
And there was always something — something, 
you know — about Helen Reid. She never 
would take advice any more than that table, 
and was as obstinate as she was high.' 

' But she went when she was told,' said 
Miss Anne. 

'Yes, when Gideon said wt/^f,' said Miss 
Sarah. 'That's just where it is, Anne. I 
should Uke to see the man who would say 
" must " to me ! ' 

Helen went straight to the study, and did 
not pause before entering after she had once 
touched the handle of the door. There, by the 
light of a pair of candles, she saw her husband, 
his uncle, and — 

Walter Gray. 

K this were drifting, it was drifting as we 
drift in dreams. It was so startling that she 
could scarcely feel surprise. She had been 
summoned to an interview with Victor Wal- 
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dron, and she found herself face to face with 
Walter Gray. She did not ask herself what it 
meant, or how it was possible. Everything 
was possible, since Bertha was married. And 
what did anything mean, whatever it might 
be? 

Nevertheless, she was too much absorbed 
in this new recognition to note the expression 
of her husband's face as he watched the meet- 
ing between his false wife and her treacherous 
lover. He was bent upon probing to its 
depths every glance of the eye, every move- 
ment of the hand, every change of colour. 
And who ever looked for things of this sort 

that he failed to find ? 

Helen's eyes did become filled with a sudden 
light, her hand did tremble, and her colour 
came and went again. Such signs may mean 
a thousand things, from mere confusion and 
bewilderment to anything short of actual guilt : 
for actual guilt is the only thing that looks 
like innocence in the eyes of those who judge 
by visible signs. How far Helen's deepest 
heart was innocent there is no need to say. 
Sheer bewilderment, and nothing more, was 
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the root of all she showed now. And there is 
nothing which looks so much like guilt as 
bewilderment, as all who do not judge by 
visible signs know well. In the eyes of 
Gideon Skull, who found what he looked for, 
she was already judged and doomed. His 
revenge was justified before it had begun. 

He almost smiled as he said, ' Mr. Victor 
Waldron — ^my wife, Mrs. Gideon Skull — ^but 
I forget : you two have met in Hillswick 
before.' 

He looked at Victor now. Victor, with 
the thought of his unanswered letter still stab- 
bing him, only bowed. But Gideon could not 
fail to read the sublimity of hypocrisy in that 
bow. It was not returned by Helen : and 
Gideon read something worse than hypocrisy 
in her greater honesty. 

* I am glad of the chance,' he said, * that 
brought you to call upon my Uncle Christo 
pher, while I and Mrs. Gideon SkuU ' — he 
seemed to find a zest in dwelling upon the 
whole of her married name — ' are here. It 
will save a great deal of trouble to us all : and, 
when a thing has to be done, the sooner the 
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better. No time like now, for an unpleasant 
thing.' 

* As you say — ^no time like now,' said Wal- 
dron. * And so — ' 

* Yes — and so. You had better hear my 
— my wife's business with you before we com*e 
to your business with my uncle, whatever that 
may happen to be. Do you remember the day 
when my wife's father, the late Henry Eeid, of 
Copleston, died ? ' 

* I don't think you need ask me that,' said 
Victor. * Go on — ^with whatever you have to 
say. Assume that I forget nothing, if you 
please.' 

He was speaking in this cold way to the 
man who had, like a scoundrel as he held, 
tricked Helen — or rather say any woman — 
into a marriage she had learned to abhor. 
Gideon translated his tone into the incapacity 
of a traitor to speak courteously to him who 
has it in his power to lay all his treachery 
bare. Each man was honest — each in his own 
way. For some moments neither said a word 
more. Victor was waiting for Gideon ; 
Oideon was turning his triumph, so to speak, 
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over with his tongue, and tasting it luxuriously, 
and meditating how he could use it the moiat 
effectively for making Waldron feel it with the 
greatest possible amount of defeat and humilia- 
tion. Helen must see her lover come out 
glaringly in his true colours — a beaten traitor, 
who had tried to pit himself agatast her hus- 
band, and had failed. She was not the woman 
he had learned to think her if, when she found 
him under another man's feet, her easily pur- 
chased love did not change to womanly scorn. 
But Helen's thoughts were for those moments 
of silence far away. She was reahsing that 
in truth Victor Waldron and Walter Gray 
were indeed one and the same : how could she 
have failed to identify her few days' friend 
with her old enemy ? Yet — ^Victor Waldron, 
her brother's friend, the comrade who had 
last held his hand and seen him die ! She no 
longer felt bewilderment : that is all too weak 
a word when chaos has come. 

' You forget nothing ? ' at last asked 
Gideon. * So be it, then. I will not remind 
you how you came to England with the sole 
purpose of proving a fancied claim to Cople- 
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stbn — a claim which vanished, if / remember 
rightly, on a first inspection of a parish re- 
gister. Nor will I remind you how you, never*- 
theless, obtained the whole estate because my 
wife's father, aye, and Alan Eeid's father, died 
without a will. As you say you remember 

everything, we will go on ' 

'Gideon Skull,' began Waldron eagerly, 

a ' 

* Wait ! I advise you to hear me out,' said 
Gideon, with all the weight of his voice and 
manner, * before you say one word. Your 
turn shall come to say whatever you please — 
or whatever you can.' He laid two docu- 
ments, one in a blue envelope, upon the table, 
but kept one hand over them, ' Eead these 
first, and then say your say. But, before you 
read ' 

And now Helen knew, or thought she 
knew, why she had been brought down from 
London to Hillswick, in order to be present at 
whatever interview might take place between 
Victor Waldron and Gideon Skull . No doubt, 
she imagined, since Copleston was to come to 
Gideon through her, it was necessary that she 

p2 
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should authorise, by her presence, his claun 
in her name. And then, as if she had never 
dreamed for one single moment of surrender- 
ing her will to circumstances and Gideon 

* / must speak first ! ' said she. ' Since 
you are Victor Waldron — ^if you are — ^I will 
have nothing to do with taking Copleston 
from Alan's only friend. . . • his friend at 
last, whatever you once had been I Let things 
go. Let things be as they are. This is not 
my domg.' 

Gideon smiled no more. * I have no doubt 
Mr. Waldron perfectly understands you, Helen,' 
said he. He meant to speak a biting sarcasm : 
but he only scowled, and his words fell with- 
out a meaning. 'And you shall have your 
turn too. To go on with what I was saying — ' 
He paused : for he had so much to say, and 
so many ways of starting tempted him, that 
he scarcely knew how to begin. 'As you 
remember so many things, Waldron — I beg 
your pardon : Mr. Waldron,' he said at last, 
' you may remember my once teUing you that 
what I had once done for you, and what you 
refused to recognise, I might be able to undo. 
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Neither you nor I foresaw at that time that I 
should ever be in a position to make it my 
right, as well as my duty, to vindicate the 
claim, the right, of one of Henry Eeid's chil- 
dren to what was his to leave them — ^my right, 
my duty, as the husband of Helen Eeid, now 
Helen Skull. I tell you, as an honest man, 
that nobody ever regretted any deed on earth 
more than I regretted what I had so thought- 
lessly done for you when you refused to — 
when I discovered, too late, what manner of 
man you turned out to be. I had believed in 
you as a Quixote, a Bayard, an Arthur : you 
turned out a — ^Waldron. A Victor Waldron : 
a man who would use a fool of a .friend as a 
tool to rob widows and orphans, and then 
kick the tool away. It always seemed to me 
impossible that Henry Reid, knowing the 
nature of his marriage, should have left no 
wiU.' 

An angry colour was coming into Victor's 
face ; but he showed no other sign of feeling 
Gideon's hammer blows. 

' I have here an affidavit,' said Gideon, * on 
the part of a clergyman and a magistrate, the 
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Eeverend Christopher SkuU, who is here. He 
states that Mr. Henry Keid, of Copleston, did 

make a will. He sfetes Wait till I have 

done. He states that Mrs. Eeid induced him, 
by her arguments, to suppress that will, to 
humour her in some wild behef that her son 
would be ruined by suddenly becoming a man 
of fortune. He states, moreover, that ' 

* Is that so, Mr. Skull ? ' asked Victor 
quickly, turning to Uncle Christopher. ' I 
would rather not see your affidavit, if you 
please. I will take your word.' 

*My poor friend did it for the best — ior 
the best,' stammered Uncle Christopher, ' ac- 
cording to Jier lights. She convinced me for 
the time. Of course I understand now that it 
was wrong — sadly wrong. But there is one 
thing against which the wisest of us is unable 
to provide. And that thing is what we can- 
not foresee. Yes — ^not even the wisest man 
who ever Uved can foresee the unforeseen. 
It is sad, but it is true ; and, being true, it is 
doubtless right that it should be so. I assure 
you I should have acted very differently if I 
had acted in a totally different way.' 
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'You hear what my unde says,' said 
Gideon. ' He will contradict me as lucidly a& 
he has confirmed me, if I misquote his evi^ 
dence, in his presence, in the least degree. 
Unfortunately, by excess of caution, he mis- 
laid the will. He beUeved he had placed it in 
a certain chest in the steeple beljfry. Now it 
is obvious — ^we must all be frank and businessr 
Kke here — that he has exposed himself to a 
charge of suppressing a will, of which he him- 
self had been made one of the executors.' 

'Gideon!' cried his uncle, in a sort of 
wail intended for manly indignation against 
his nephew's uncomfortable practice of tram- 
pling over his relations' tenderest feelings and 
calling things by their right names. 

' And therefore,' Gideon went on^ ' I have, 
for my good uncle's sake, preferred to settle 
this business privately between you and me, 
to avoid any sort of scandal or lawyers' med- 
dling. He — my uncle — ^is prepared, like the 
brave, honourable gentleman and clergyman 
that he is, to take all the consequences of his 
error, whatever they may ^be. He will . give 
his evidence in a court of justice, if need be. 
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But I don't think you will care to drive him 
to such an extremity; you'll find it hardly 
worth while to spend your last penny in fight- 
ing a case you're bound to lose. Victor 
Waldron — once upon a time I would have 
cut off my right hand rather than do against 
you what I am doing now. But — ^now — ^I 
have no regrets, no scruples, knowing you for 
what you are. And if I had, there is only 
one honest thing to be done. To come to the 
point — ^here is my wife's father's will.' 

He was a Uttle disappointed to be able to 
read in Victor's face nothing but the most 
extreme surprise, as the reputed owner of 
Copleston received the document which was 
to deprive him of his lands. However, he 
remembered that his former friend had always 
been rather a cool hand, unhkely to commit 
himself in any way, and that surprise was 
probably the most prudent expression any- 
body could assume. 

' This is Miss Eeid's— Mrs. Skull's father's 
will ? ' asked Victor. ' I really do not under- 
stand/ 

Helen's heart sank deeper than ever A 
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minute ago, her only wish was that her inheri- 
tance should remain in the hands of Walter 
Gray, and not pass into those of Gideon 
Skull. But that was while her heart beheved 
that, in the person of Victor Waldron, she 
had been wronging Walter Gray. If his pro- 
tests, at the time her father died, against 
depriving Alan of Copleston had had a grain 
of honesty in them, he would now be leaping 
at the chance of surrendering what he had 
been compelled to take and keep against his 
own desire. He would not have seemed 
astonished, or failed to understand ; he would 
have outrun Gideon himself in acknowledging 
her father's will. It was this behef concern- 
ing the nature of Walter Gray that had been 
at the root of her protest five minutes ago ; 
her dread lest he, of all men, should think her, 
of all women, capable of fighting for a right 
which she had professed to scorn as much as 
he. A right, which for her meant nothing 
but a lifelong slavery to duties which she 
felt powerless to fulfil. And so even Walter 
Gray, who had shown how easily he could 
give up such a thing as love from a sense of 
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duty, paused, doubted, and failed to under- 
stand, when called upon by duty to give up 
such a thing as Copleston. Had she been 
really wronging Walter Gray in feehng him 
to be better and stronger than Victor Wal- 
dron, or Victor Waldron in ever having 
thought him worse than other men? Were 
all men able to throw away what they called 
love so soon as it became an inconvenience to 
what they called their consciences, but would 
hold on to lands and gold as if to get and to 
keep these made up the whole duty of man ? 
Yes, all men — since it was so with Walter 
Gray. That he should lose gold and lands to 
Gideon Skull was bad enough ; but not half 
so bad as his want of eagerness to throw them 
all away. It was so bad that she even ceased 
to condemn him. Why should she condemn 
Victor Waldron for simply being Uke all the 
rest of the world ? Only she wished she had 
never known him as Walter Gray. She could 
still have beheved in something, if only she 
had never known. Without knowing it, she 
had just received the heaviest blow to her 
inmost hfe that she had ever had to bear. It 
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almost seemed to her as if Gideon Skull, in 
his openness and frank measure of himself as 
no better than his neighbours, was the best 
man she had ever known, because the most 
honest one. He, at least, never preached 
about duties, as a fine name for desires, or 
pretended to be ruled by fine sentiments that 
he could not feel. 

' You will find it plain enough/ she heard 
Gideon say, ' if you read/ 

'I have read enough of it,' said Victor 
presently. ' It does appear to be what you 
say. You know the contents, of course. 
Does anybody know them but you ? ' He had 
not yet spoken a word to Helen : and she 
noticed that he did not look at her, while thus 
talking with Gideon. Could he, even Walter 
Gray, be thinking of disputing her father's 
will? But she forgot — ^he was Victor Wal- 
dron now : not Walter Gray. 

' Nobody,' said Gideon, ' except you and 
I. I have had nothing to do with lawyers. 
I had to think of my uncle, and. of my wife's 
mother, and of everybody concerned — even of 
you. It is a matter to be arranged qutetly. 
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as you must yourself see. It is enough that 
the will is there, beyond question of cavil. 
You must either admit it or be prepared to 
fight a costly and hopeless battle. There — ^I 
have said my say.' 

' You have shown this will to nobody but 
me ? Are you sure ? ' 

' What if I had shown it to fifty ? But I 
have shown it to nobody, not even to my 
uncle, except my wife and you. Of course 
you can let your own lawyer see it, if you 
think it worth his fee.' 

' You have done right there,' said Victor, 
with a strangely grave and troubled look, and 
still avoiding Helen's eyes. Had Copleston 
managed to hook itself to his heart, after 
all, now that he had at last fairly taken pos- 
session and made it part of his Hfe for ever ? 
It is surely one thing to wish to get rid of a 
fine estate while one knows that one cannot 
get one's wish — quite another when it begins 
to shp from one's fingers without one's will. 
Honestly and justly he might feel that Cople- 
ston would fare better in his usurping hands 
than in Gideon's rightful ones. ' I think,' he 
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said, ' that you and I had better settle this 
matter alone — ^without any witnesses : without 
even the presence of ' 

' What ? Do you know that sounds very 
like an offer of a compromise, as humbugs, 
who don't like plain words, call a Bribe? 
Certainly not. I am in a dehcate position as 
my wife's husband. She must take part in 
everything I say and do, and it is, above all 
things, needful that a witness should be here- 
in the person of my uncle, who has a right to 
be here.' 

' It was in your own interest I made the 
offer,' said Victor, yet more gravely than be- 
fore ; ' and in your interest — ^remembering an 
old friendship — ^I make it yet again.' 

' In my interest ? I see. You think to 
deal with me as you did once before: but 
once bit, twice shy. I intend to have the pro- 
tection of my uncle's presence.' 

' You will not see me alone ? ' 

'No. Is that plain enough for you ? I 

have nothing to say except out loud, and I 

will hear nothing except what is said out loud. 

I'd say it still plainer, if I knew how. You 
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needn't give your answer to-day ; but when 

you do give it No ; on second thoughts 

you must give it to-day, and here and now.' 

' Very well, then ; I will, since you will 
have it so,' said Victor. * This is my answer — r 
take it as you please.' The angry heat in him, 
to which every word of Gideon's had been 
fuel, burst out at last. He took the will, tore 
it across and across, and threw the pieces into 
the blaze of the fire. 

Helen turned almost sick at the sight of 
what she could only take for sheer madness of 
greed when driven to bay. Gideon, for the 
first time in his Hfe, turned pale. 

' Are you mad ? ' he burst out. ' By 

you must be. That is a will. Do you know 
what it means in this country to destroy a 
will ? Uncle Christopher, I call on you to bear 
witness that Victor Waldron has committed 
felony. Aye, and useless felony, after all,' he 
said, in a voice strangely unlike his own, that 
trembled with scorn. * There are other ways 
of proving the contents of a will that can be 
proved to have been destroyed, if I know any- 
thing of the law.' 
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* And I say it was no will/ sa^id Victor ; 
' and if it were, you tell me yourself that no- 
body knows its contents but you and I. I 
know what I am doing, Gideon Skull, and you 
know it too. You had better say no more/ 

The two men. faced one another silently. 
Helen could only see in them two wild beasts 
fighting over a carcase, with force for teeth 
and fraud for claws. Gideon looked dark, 
stubborn, and hard ; Victor eager and angry 
— almost as if he still persuaded himself that 
he was carried away by zeal in a just cause, 
instead of by madness in an infamous one. 
They were wolf and vulture, thought she. 

But suddenly the fire died out in Victor's 
eyes, and he spoke as calmly as if he were 
speaking to a circle of friends, with the eyes 
still bent upon Gideon which had not as yet 
even once turned towards her. 

' And now,' he said, * I will say my own 
say. Gideon Skull, it is well for you that no 
eyes have seen that paper but your own and 
your wife's, and your uncle's, and mine. You 
know, as well as I, why you took care that 
this should be so, and why, in destroying the 
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paper, I did you the best service man could 
do to man. I meant to have let you destroy 
it yourself, but I had to do it for you, as you 
would not let me see you alone. We will say 
no more about that ; let it go. Yes, let it go, 
as I let Copleston go. . . . Miss Eeid — ^Mrs. 
SkuU ' 

At last his eyes turned, and looked full into 
hers. How could they dare to meet hers with- 
out shame ? But they did so meet hers, even 
with the reverse of shame. 

' From the day when, by your father's 
grave, you declared that there could be no- 
thing but War for ever — ^War to the knife — 
between you and me, it became the wish of 
my life that something should happen to make 
you know me, and how much I value all the 
land in Britain when it means War — ^with you. 
You would not listen to me when I tried to 
speak a word. Alan was hke iron with pride 
— ^for his mother and for you. I do think, 
before he died, he knew that Walter Gray was 
not the man to care for Copleston only because 
it meant so many pounds a year. I hoped, 
when I found you did not recognise me, to 
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make you feel like him. Well, it was a vain 
hope : as soon as you knew I was Victor Wal- 
dron you . . . But perhaps you will know, 
when, for your sake, and Alan's sake, and I 
hope for right's sake, I think so little ofCople- 
ston for my own sake as to let it go to — ^but 
you know what I mean by that. Only under- 
stand that I might keep it if I pleased. 
Understand, if you please, that I defy all the 
lawyers in England to prove the paper I have 
just destroyed. From the very beginning it was 
never worth more than it is now. ... If I 
had seen it three days ago, I should have ad- 
mitted it : but you would have thought to the 
end of your life that I had surrendered because 
I found fighting impossible, and not of my 
own free will. . . . You would have received 
Copleston from other hands than mine. Thank 
God, that is not to be. I, who have done aU 
this evil — ^it is Victor Waldron who has been 

permitted to give you back Copleston 

Here is your father's WlQ.' 

He had held a folded paper while speaking ; 
he now rose, came to Helen, and placed it 
quietly in her hands. 

VOL. III. Q 
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* You need not read it now/ said he. ' You 
may be sure — till you read it— that it is as I 
say. Old Grimes, who has a taste for docu- 
ments and antiquities, found it in the lumber 
chest the Eeverend Mr. Skull speaks of, and — 
with his characteristic honesty — brought it to 
me, whom it very decidedly concerns. I have 
shown it to a lawyer at Deepweald ; there is 
no doubt about its being your father's will ; 
that will which the evidence of the Eeverend 
Mr. SkuU goes amply to prove. I admit it — 
and my admission is everything, so I am ad- 
vised. You will see that — ^like the will I have 
destroyed — ^it leaves everything to Alan, with 
charges for your mother and yourself, and, in 
case of his dying childless, then to you and 
yours. And now — one word more ; and I 
will say it before your husband as I would 
before all the world. ... It is no grief or loss 
to me to lose Copleston ; but it does rub my 
skin up the wrong way to leave it to Gideon 
Skull — for he says rightly that, under this 
will, that is his which is yours. . . . But I 
think we have all learned one lesson, anyhow. 
My way to improve upon Providence would 
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have been to throw this will behind the fire, 
and to pay half my income by way of bljuik- 
mail to old Grimes. I can't see what good 
can come from Gideon Skull's being owner of 
Copleston ; and I think I see a considerable 
amount of good that I could have done. . :. . 
It's rwt so easy to give up the whole thing, 
when I had made up my mind to make the 
best of it, now that the time is come ; and I 
could have turned fraud into duty without 
more than half shutting one eye ; and have 
taken the part of Providence, which is a long 
way above the part of law. . . . Well, I don't; 
that's all. Perhaps I'm afraid of committing 
a felony ; perhaps of being found out in one ; 
perhaps I'm only a fool; perhaps — ^but any- 
how, there's Copleston, for you — and Gideon 
.... I don't think, Mrs. Skull, you'U mind, 
for one minute, taking a hand that gives you 
Copleston ; and that will never offend you 
again.' 

She did not know of the letter he had 
written her, or she would have understood 
him a great deal more ; for every word he had 
spoken to her needed that letter for its inter- 

03 
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pretation. He did not know that it had never 
reached her hands, or he would not have been 
meeting what he deemed her pride and her 
coldness with greater coldness and pride. 
There was pride even in the way he held out 
his hand. She let him take hers — and then 
something, more subtle than anything which 
has a name, ran from eyes to eyes, and told 
them more than can be told in words. No 
written letter was needed to tell her how and 
why he was giving up wealth and power, even 
as he had given up passion. It was certainly 
not because he was afraid of felony ; he had 
not been thinking of that sort of law. 

Somehow, he seemed to speak his next 
words to her that, though others were by, 
they reached her ears alone. At least she 
heard them plainly, though neither her husband 
nor his uncle appeared to hear. 

' It is hard to compel you to give Cople- 
ston to Gideon Skull. I would have kept it 
to save you from that, though it is not my 
own. But — " do what you ought," you 
know ; if Providence wants helping through, 
that seems like the way. IVe given you 
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something to live for now. For Alan's sake, 
be a real wife to the master of Copleston, and 
make him what the master of Copleston ought 
to be. You can do it, and there's nobody to 
do it but you. I have lived to help you, after 
all.' 

' Gideon — you have made me, a magistrate 
and a clergyman; Me,' she heard her hus- 
band's uncle stammering, with a sketch of real 
indignation in his voice, when Waldron had 
gone. ' You have made me commit Perjury — 
you have made me swear to a false Will ! I 
can forgive most things, Gideon — almost every- 
thing ; when you came back to us, as I hoped 
and trusted, like the Prodigal, I remembered 
nothing against you ; I, and your Aunt Sarah, 
and your Aunt Anne, received you as if you 
had been our own son. We forgave every- 
thing. But to make me a tool to help you to 
commit Forgery — ^No ! Gideon — I will never 
speak to you again.' 

' Forgery ? ' said Gideon, fiercely. ' For- 
gery — ^to make a fair copy of a real Will? 
Are you crazy, Uncle Christopher — or a fool ? 
How was I to know that that scoundrel had 
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found what you had hidden away ? Was my 
wife to lose Copleston because you were a 
fool ? Forgery ! It was the remedy of acci- 
dent and error for the sake of justice — ^it was 
what the Courts of Equity have to do every 
day. . • I will not have my honesty slan- 
dered — no ; not even by you ! ' 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

A ghostly flight are they that rise 

Around the rock-hewn wall : 
Tet none, by pennon and devifie, 

May fjEul to name them all — 

By Sword or Scrip, or Bleeding Heart 

Held high, that all may see : 
Hard round that castle do thor part 

That phantom chivalry. 

Which come as friends? and which as foes ? 

Which banners lose or win ? 
More wise than man is he who knows, 

Till All have entered in ! 

Gideon Skull had nailed the colours of Hon- 
esty to the mast. He had certainly been de- 
tected in what looked, from the outside, like 
an exceedingly ugly piece of business ; but it 
was impossible for a man in whom honesty 
was a passion to perceive that to replace a 
lost document could be called Forgery by any- 
body but an imbecile curate or a straw-split- 
ting attorney. He could place his hand upon 
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his heart, and dare anybody to say that, 
throughout the whole course of his history, 
he had ever told a single he. If others had 
allowed themselves to be deceived by the bare 
Kteral truth, which he made it his pride and 
his boast to tell, that was surely the fault of 
their own stupidity, for which he could not 
be held accountable. The will he had put 
forward, though — from unavoidable necessity 
— ^written, signed, and executed by his own 
hand, was as true and honest a will as that 
which his uncle had hidden, and old Grimes 
had found. He felt himself as much beyond 
reproach in this business as in that of his mar- 
riage with Helen. He had never told her that 
he was actually a rich man, and he had 
honestly believed that he was going to be 
one. And so, in the matter of the will, it 
was his uncle who had chosen to swear to 
its genuineness ; and he was not his uncle's 
keeper. 

And, forger or no forger, he had won 
Copleston after all — thanks to Mrs. Keid's vio- 
lent effort to straighten what seemed the 
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crooked lines of the world instead of following 
their curves. 

He had won it — ^but the bitterness of the 
prize ! Tragedy had entered into the life even 
of Gideon Skull. 

He had come down to Hillswick, full of all 
zeal of revenge in the name of justice, and of 
greed in the name of passion. Never, since 
the world was made, had a man found Love, 
Hate, Kevenge, Self-interest, Justice, Pride of 
Will, Copleston, Waldron, Helen, Self — ^in a 
word, all Eight and all Passion so completely 
blended in one ; so that he might gratify all 
his desires by one single word or touch with- 
out feeling his especial kind of conscience one 
whit disturbed. All his wishes and principles 
had been turned loose into a masquerade 
with licence to wear one another's masks and 
dominoes as chaotically as they pleased. He 
might picture himself to himself as a man who, 
inflamed by a righteously indignant sense of 
having been wronged, and by a sense of jus- 
tice so exalted as to place him above all per- 
sonal considerations, had come to thrust out a 
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usurper and to xemstate a right Ail heir: as a 
true and faithful knight who, for his lady's 
sake, had vowed to regain Copleston: as a 
husband generously bent upon showing his 
wife that he was the true and the strong man, 
— her romantic and sentimental lover to be a 
sneab and a cur. How could he help it, that 
the unscrupulous doing of complete justice 
meant his own gain ? 

A first and unsatisfied passion in such a man, 
heightened, strengthened, and deepened beUef 
and instinct that has part in him, is no child's 
play Copleston was indeed his and hers. But 
it had not come to her from him. It had 
come to her straight from Victor Waldron 
Volumes could not tell what this meant to him* 
It was the lover who had come out as the 
faithful and generous knight: while it had 
been himself who had been made to look a 
liar and a felon in Helen's eyes. Most people 
would not have seen a very wonderful feat of 
generosity in Victor's giving up an inheritance 
to an heir whose right was beyond question. 
But Gideon was simply stunned by the dis- 
covery that a man who had Copleston, and 
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could have kept it, should let it go. Waldron, 
having the true will, the ace of trumps, in his 
hand, had any forger in his power, and might 
have done anything he pleased — so felt Gideon. 
It is strange and painful enough to an innocent 
beginner in life when he first discovers that 
the world contains some rogues ; but it was 
ten times more strange, nay, more painfiil to 
Gideon Skull to find that the world, which he 
believed himself to know through and through, 
contained a single man whose professions of 
the commonest honesty were anything better 
than a conventional sham. His one pride had 
been that he had been free from the sham. 
The very existence of Victor Waldron dislo- 
cated his entire theory of the universe : and 
who can bear to have it suddenly thrust upon 
him that he has been wrong about everything 
for more than forty years ? 

And then — at last he knew that Copleston 
had come to mean nothing to him beyond his 
one grand hope of Helen's life and heart : ac- 
cording to his views of how lives and hearts 
are to be gained. Could he have been wrong 
in that too? And right or wrong, he had 
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gained Copleston, but in such a waj that he, 
even Gideon Skull, would rather have lost it 
a thousand times. 

The uncle, having had his answer, left the 
room, with some real dignity about him, to 
avoid a storm. Gideon and Helen were left 
alone together once more. He expected her 
to have followed his uncle, with an air of 
scornful disgust, such as she had shown him 
that night when she heard for the first time 
that Alan had died. But she stayed. If he 
had proved wrong about all things he had 
ever looked for, why not in this also — ^if in 
great things, why not in the small, by which 
the great things are made ? He had lost all 
behef in his own wisdom, and in the world's 
dishonesty : he had nothing to say : nothing 
to do. Helen sat as if absorbed in thought, 
seemingly without the least intention of break- 
ing the dead silence by a word — ^if, indeed, he 
could suppose her to be conscious that she 
was not alone. 

' Well,' he said at last, to break the op- 
pression of silence, and with a special savage- 
ness of tone, simply for want of a better, ' I 
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suppose you are satisfied at last, now that you 
can have ecclesiastical authority for adding 
forgery to your catalogue of my misdemean- 
ours. I suppose you are looking forward to 
have me found out in a murder. Perhaps I 
shall be, before IVe done — ^now that I have 
found out the way to please you — ^I shall be 
giving some scoundrel what he deserves, and 
the parsons and the lawyers and the other old 
women will call it Murder. I suppose nobody 
has ever had so great a pleasure as you would 
have in seeing me hanged.' 

All the firm ground upon which he had 
ever believed himself to have a foothold seemed 
to slip away from him as Helen rose, and, in- 
stead of sweeping from the room in scorn and 
anger, came up to him where he sat, gloomy 
and sullen, and laid her hand upon his 
shoulder. 

' Gideon I ' said she. It was only a single 
word: but a single syllable may contain a 
world of indignant scorn. And in her word 
there was simply — none. Only a solemn, sim- 
ple gravity which he had as yet never heard 
in any voice, except in Victor Waldron's a few 
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minutes ago. He looked up and stared at the 
face from which such a word had come in 
such a tone. 

' Gideon — ^I have been thinking — ^that it is 
not for me to upbraid you. My poor mother 
> — ^I can understand without knowledge, for I 
can remember enough to explain what I have 
heard — she, by meaning weU to Alan, and out 
of her over-great love to him, brought on him 
nothing but evil : and yet how can I blame 
Aer? Why, I cannot even blame you. . . . 
Whatever you have done, I have done — and 
worse, and more. I married you without 
love, and for another's sake, and to put right 
what I thought wrong. How can a woman 
wrong a man more ? . . . I — ^I am afraid — ^it 
is the worst wickedness a woman can do. . . . 
No : it is not for me to blame you, whatever 
you have done. I do owe you my whole duty, 
for amends. Let us help each other to be 
good, Gideon : and try to think less ill of me 
than I deserve. Let us do what everybody 
ought to have done always : let us try to make 
the best of things as they are.' 

Gideon was beginning to feel Uke a child 
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in the ways of the world. ' What the devil do 
you mean ? ' he growled out ; but, in his heart, 
it was more like a cry for Ught than a growl. 

' I mean, we took one another for better 
or worse: and that you took me for worse 
than I took you. Gideon — ^I want to do my 
whole duty ; don't make it harder for me — 
no, I don't mean that — ^I mean, help me all 
you can.' 

He could not teU that she was accepting 
Victor Waldron's gospel. But suddenly a new 
light flashed through his mind, which made 
him the Gideon Skull of old. He rose from 
his chair, thrust her hand from his shoulder, 
and faced her with renewed confidence in him- 
self and in his knowledge of women and men. 

' No — I will have nothing to do with you 
— ^I am not such a blind idiot as that comes 
to ! While your lover had Copleston you 
were false to me — ^now that /have it, you are 
false to him. I don't understand him — ^but I 
understand you I Dare to tell me you would 
not make love to old Grimes, if he became 
owner of Copleston 1 ' 

Helen could only stand dumb and crimson 
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before him. None could guess more pro- 
foundly than she felt how it was for love's 
best sake that she had been clutching at what 
love had shown to be duty. But she could 
meet his look bravely at last ; for the most 
shameful part of his charge had wUdly missed 
fire. 

' Gideon I ' she said, ' I can only tell you 
that, if Victor Waldron were the richest man 
on earth, and you the poorest, my place 
should be with you, and I would never see 
him again. . . . You have a right to suspect 
of anything a woman who married a man for 
the reason that I married you. . . . But try 
me in any way you can find, and see. . . . 
Do you know what I most wish with my whole 
heart and soul ? That Copleston were Victor 
Waldron's very own, so that you might see 
what I would do ; and that my duty, instead 
of meaning wealth, might mean poverty and 
every sort of struggle — Oh,' she cried eagerly, 
' it would be so infinitely easier to do then ! ' 

' You — you tell me that, if he were rich 
and I were poor, you would choose me ? . . . 
Helen, answer me this, and answer it truly — 
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I shall know well enough whether you speak 
truth or no. Answer it truly — ^if you were 
free, and if he came to you rich and I poor, 
which would you choose then? No — ^not 
that — ^if we came to you on equal terms ? No 
— not that again ; which of us two would you 
choose, him or me, if I came to you rich and 
he poor? .... Speak, Helen — say instantly, 
truly, which you would choose; I do not 
mean to be bUnd any more. Have you not 
even the wit to say, " I would choose you," 
and honesty enough to say, " Whoever had it 
I would choose Copleston '' ? Helen — I swear 
before Heaven I wiU beheve you if you say 
" I would choose you," even if I know it to 
be a he ! ' 

' Gideon ! ' faltered Helen, ' you bade me 
speak the truth — and I cannot ; but I want 
to do what I ought, and I will — do not make 
it too hard ! ' 

' So that is the whole truth ! ' said he. 
' You would do your duty as my wife because 
the man you love bids you ; Victor Waldron 
gives me Copleston ; Victor Waldron gives 
me my wife. . . . Good-night, Helen. Per- 

VOL. III. B 
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haps I shall understand things better — some 
day. I suppose you think I want Copleston 
still? Not I. ... I only want a dose of 
sleep. I can always get what I want, where 
that's concerned. Go to bed yourself; and 
tell my uncle that I'm taking a nap here for 
an hour. I suppose it isn't your fault that 
you prefer that sort of man — sane or no — 
who has all the proper sentiments at his 
tongue's end, and can afford to throw away 
estates as if they were handfuls of dust, to 
one who doesn't want duty, or anything, right 
or wrong, but only — you' 

It will be remembered that Gideon Skull 
had at least once before put in practice an 
exceedingly pecuUar art of sleeping, by means 
of which he could ensure himself absolute 
escape from everything that troubled him — 
even against the disturbance of dreams. But, 
in truth, he had used it far oftener than once; 
often enough, indeed, to make himself master 
of the art, whatever it might be. The only 
condition he required for it was the certainty 
of unbroken solitude ; he needed no help from 
narcotics or any sort of artifice to induce the 
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result. Some physical peculiarities must have 
made that result possible, but his only appa- 
ratus was a concentrated effort of will apphed, 
as may be inferred, to the nervous centres ; a 
kind of self-mesmerism, in which the will of 
the patient aided that of the operator, since 
the two were one, and thus acquired more 
than double power. According to cases which 
have become historical, he by no means stood 
alone in the possession of the power of re- 
ducing himself at will less into an ordinary 
condition of sleep than into that of a trance, 
resembling nothing so much as a suspension 
of vitahty for the time. By its nature it could 
not continue long ; but it was so complete as 
long as it lasted that he never failed to rise, 
at the end of a period varying from a few 
minutes to nearly an hour, without the sensa- 
tion of having come to Ufe again after a tem- 
porary separation of body, and soul, during 
which the latter at least, if not both, had 
taken an infinitely refreshing hoUday. And 
to-night he needed this utter profundity of 
rest and annihilation of thought more than 
ever, so that to-morrow he might be wholly 

b3 
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himself again and see clearly what life must 
henceforth mean and be. 

As soon as Helen, reduced to self-conscious 
silence, had left him to prepare for the facing 
of a new Ufe in her own very different way, 
he, as before, partly undressed, loosened the 
rest of his clothes, [and stretched himself at 
full length upon a sofa on his back, with his 
head low* His first proceeding was to with- 
draw every sort of personal thought from his 
mind, an operation which, as most sound and 
regular sleepers know, practice and habit 
render perfectly easy, and requires no real 
effort of will. Everybody who knows how to 
do it has his own recipe for it ; some people 
substitute abstract facts for their proper 
thoughts, others fancies : Gideon's way was 
exceedingly simple, and consisted in merely 
watching the development of the changing 
colours with which darkness amuses closed 
eyes. But to-night, for the first time, it 
seemed as if his recipe would prove vain. 
To-night, for the first time, he had not merely 
thoughts and plans to extract from his brain, 
but something which did not seem to be in 
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his brain at all. Not only did the darkness 
become filled with its normal hues of red and 
green, orange and blue, but a Uving face was 
painted upon the black background, and that 
was Helen's. 

Try as he would, that face would not shift 
or move. He could only feel that he had 
lost her for ever ; that the love which bade 
her devote herself to a wife's duty was not 
for him ; that she only gave him her life 
because she could not give him her heart and 
her soul. It was a hideous prospect for the 
man who had too late discovered that he, 
even he, had a soul that could love as well as 
a body that could desire ; and that all he had 
done, out of what he thought wisdom, had 
been to lose Helen by gaining that Copleston 
which was to buy her and had cut him off 
from her. Why had he not known from the 
beginning that it was Helen's own self he 
wanted, and not Copleston? His own irre- 
mediable blunder in hfe and in his belief about 
life no longer filled him with shame : it over- 
whelmed him with despair. What was he to 
■do with a wife who had vowed to be liis slave 
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only because she could never love him ? In 
a word, Gideon Skull was crushed and mad- 
dened because he had at last found out that 
all men are not scoundrels, that all women 
are not heartless fiends, that Helen was a 
woman, and that he himself was a man, with 
the need in him of good as well as of evil. 

He could not contrive, try as he would, to 
disbelieve in Waldron's hitherto incredible 
honesty, or in Helen's indifference as to who 
might be the owner of Copleston. But aU 
this had become but half material to him 
now. He felt that he had been taking hold 
of the world by the wrong end, or rather had 
believed it square when in truth it was round. 
A round shape may not be better than a 
square one — ^it is enough that a globe is not 
a cube. If disbelief in one's whole self and 
an impossible love means what we mean by a 
broken heart, Gideon's first discovery that he, 
or any man, had what is called a heart at all 
was proved by its breaking. 

' Let us be good,' were the sum of Helen's 
last words. They must mean something beyond 
a hypocritical common form. *Good!' — 
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thought Gideon, * I dare say I could be that, 
if I could begin things all over again ; I could 
run a blockade every time, and pluck every 
feather out of Sinon ajsd Aristides, and do 
everything I haven't done if I could begin all 
over again. . . . There must have been some- 
thing wrongs after aU, about either the world 
or me» . . . WeU: then I must abolish the 
wjrld for an hour, and I wiU. I woy't give 
in ; no, not even now. Can't be good ? Bah I 
There's no can't about anything. Gideon 
Skull the Good ! — ^Well, anything for a change. 
I don't suppose it wiU be so very hard to be 
pretty good on Copleston. If Helen — Gideon 
Skull the Good !— For how long ? ' 

Though he was alone, the fancy took the 
form of a sneer. But it was only the sneer 
without which he would as yet have found it 
impossible to own, even to himself, that Good- 
ness is a thing as weU as a word. ' Good ' is 
a child's word. And Gideon, new to all that 
was real over forty years old, used it like a 
chUd — and this time it was the sneer that was 
an empty form. 

One sort of will, or another, began to do 
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its work at last ; the face before him softened 
without fading away. Then, with some weary 
and passive sort of consciousness that some 
form or fashion of new life was before him 
after all, he let himself sink, rather than 
forcibly compelled himself, into that state of 
trance wherein all his faculties found absolute 
repose. As when Helen had first heard of 
Alan's death, his heavy jaw relaxed, and his 
breath came so quietly and faintly that his 
chest could not be seen to heave. No wonder 
that he required absolute freedom from dis- 
turbance when he indulged in this form of 
rest, for any intruder would assuredly have 
taken him for a dead man. 

Helen had slept but httle; for she had 
spent nearly the whole of the night in think- 
ing out some plan whereby she could, in spite 
of all that passed between her and her hus- 
band, crowd her Hfe and his with so much 
fulfilment of all that duty in its. heaviest sense 
can mean, that she, and — ^if it might be — he 
also, should be able to willingly dispense with 
every thought of happiness for the rest of 
their days. She had learned from his latest 
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words and by her deepening knowledge of 
him through herself that he had been crushed 
and softened; and she had never suspected, 
till to-night, that he had ever felt for her 
more than a sort of passion to which she had 
of set purpose closed her eyes, combined with 
a very decided passion for Alan's lands. If 
he had come to need and want her for herself 
— ^what would that mean? It would make 
her wifely duty a thousand times more hard, 
but ten thousand times more needful. To 
devote herself to Gideon Skull loving her, 
instead of to Gideon Skull hating her, looked 
impossibly hard, without greater strength than 
she could hope to find ; but even so it must 
be. She knew all Victor Waldron had meant 
now. To think how all these things had 
sprung from a mother's attempting to be her 
son's providence, she did not dare. Nor did 
she look forward with any special anxiety as 
to what the morrow might bring. life was 
going to consist of too many days to make 
her especially heedftd of any one of them — 
life was likely to be too long to let her think 
much of hours that were so near. She would 
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have plenty of time to thrust Victor Waldron 
from her heart and to give it, though empty 
of all but honesty, into the hands of Gideon 
Skull, to whom it belonged as rightfully as 
did Copleston. 

So she had not yet quite lost her old courage 
after aU — ^unless, indeed, some one had given 
her some new courage that was not her own. 

There was of course nothing for her to 
notice in Gideon's not having left his uncle's 
study .before she was dressed, since he had 
chosen to convert that into a bedroom. Jtet 
she, a httle restored to her old s^i, «nd there-* 
fore, as of old, letting iier deeds run before 
her thaugktB by seizing the first possible mo- 
ment for putting into execution any resolve 
however immature, herself went into the study 
to call him, as a better wife might have doi^. 

She had never seen him in one of these 
trances ; and seeing him thus still, white, with- 
out sign of breath or motion, was seized with 
a new and strange alarm. * Gideon!' she 
breathed out in a frightened whisper, as she 
laid her hand on his brow. He neither heard 
nor moved. 
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In truth, the man had never had a soul to 
part from before. It had come to him that 
night in the form of the bewildered soul of a 
new-bom child, and having once escaped, had 
been too frightened to come back again. 

Only this remained — that the old Gideon 
had ceased to live before the new-bom Gideon 
had died. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

Boughs that are flerest 

Will soonest be sheen : 
For Spring-time is nearest 

When Summer hath heen : 
When the frost that thou fearest 
For closest and dearest 

Alone is between 
The seekuig, forsaking, 
The losing and taking, 
The sleep and the waking, 

The Russet and Green. 

Hebe, many will fairly enough suppose, this 
chronicle of Copleston has reached its natural 
and conclusive end. Mrs. Eeid, by planning 
everything for the best, had, almost beyond 
even expectation, done everything for the 
worst ; Gideon Skull, with all the will in the 
world to do harm, had done more than could 
have been dreamed of in the direction of 
straightening what had been twisted beyond 
aU hope of being thoroughly right again. 
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Good had done its worst, and bad its best, and 
there was nothing more to be done. As for 
Helen and Victor — ^it is easy enough for any 
moderately fertile imagination to make out an 
almost inexhaustible hst of what might have 
been when all else was over and done. She 
might have felt that it was for him to speak 
out very plainly to her, if there was to be 
anything more than distant and mostly silent 
friendship between them. He, a poor man 
whom the temporary ownership of a great 
estate had thrown terribly back iq the world, 
might have felt invincibly incapable of asking 
an exceedingly rich widow to marry him. In 
short, a complete romance might be erected 
upon the way in which they might go on mis- 
understanding one another and keeping apart 
until it became almost, or quite, too late for 
any understanding to come to them. The 
only possible objection to such an exercise of 
fancy would be that it would assume a man 
and a woman, who had been taught a little 
sense very sharply, to be an absolutely im- 
possible pair of fools. 

In any case — though it may seem Httle 
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enough to any purpose — it happened one day, 
as it had often happened before, that the 
ancient fly belonging to the ' George ' at BBlls- 
-wick brought a lady/ a gentleman, and their 
luggage into the inil yard. The gentleman 
handed out the lady, and led her, lea'ning oA 
his arm, straight into the coflee-room. He 
rang the bell and asked if they could have 
a bedroom. The waiter answered that he 
would go and see. 

It was a merely formal and customaiy 
answer, however, for there were always vacant 
beds at the ' George,' except at election time 
and on yet rarer occasions. But the waiter's 
object in hurrying out to discover what he 
knew was by no means an empty form. Hotel 
guests in Hillswick had always been rare, and 
had for some time past been rarer than ever, 
since Gideon Skull had ceased to visit his 
uncle ; and it was only natural for him to 
wish to know if he alone had failed to recog- 
nise the new arrivals. It made a considerable 
difference at the ' George ' whether guests were 
Somebodies from round Deepweald, which was 
the county town, or Nobodies from Everywhere. 
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Everybody about the place had seen the 
arrivals, but nobody knew them. Their lug^ 
gage, though eminently satisfactory in every 
other respect, was labelled with neither name 
nor initials. They were a Lady and a Gentle- 
man, even from the ' George ' point of view ; 
that was clear. She was something more, too, 
for she was both young and pretty. She was 
little and slight, and fair, with a charming 
delicate complexion, laughing lips, and smiling 
blue eyes. She was the picture of a happy 
wife, too lately married to have found out yet 
that marriage means something a great deal 
nobler thian escape from life's troubles. She 
looked up at her husband with something of 
the shyness that belongs to the first experience 
of a great change, but with a smile of love and 
trust that was touching because of its simple 
perfection. Nor did he look unworthy to re- 
ceive her half proud, half humble smile. In 
the first and best place, he looked like a Man. 
As to lesser things, he was tall, broad, and 
strong, brown-bearded and well bronzed, with 
a face that was almost too grave, but without 
sternness, and with truth written in evety 
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feature and line. His happiness was doubtless 
more serious, though it might be very far from 
being less deep than hers. As for the rest, 
there was but little to observe. They came 
without a servant or any signs of whether their 
purpose in coming to Hillswick was business, 
pleasure, or chance, and the lady was dressed 
shnply and plainly for traveUing. 

•L, dined tog«her in .private room, 
and with appetites too healthy to gratify the 
curiosity of the waiter very far during the 
meal. But when the last dish had been re- 
moved — 

' I suppose you know all about Hillswick?' 
said the gentleman to the waiter. 

' Well, sir, as much as I've come to hear 
in a month or so. I'm a Deepweald man 
myself, and Hillswick is but a poor Uttle bit 
of a place, after towns like Deepweald or 
London.' 

* And so one comes to know them sooner. 

Let me see I used to know a little about 

the place myself, once upon a time. I remem- 
ber the name of the Eector — ^I should say of 
the Curate-in-Charge.' 
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'Eector he is, sir. The Eev. Wilham 
Blane, M.A/ 

' Blane ? I meant Mr, Skull — ^Mr. Chris- 
topher Skull/ 

' No, sir. I've heard af him. He was here 
before Mr. Blane. He gave up through old 
age, and the parishioners gave him a silver 
tea-caddy for a testimonial for his long and 
faithful service ; and he's gone to Hve at Deep- 
weald, where I come from myself, with the 
Misses SkuU. He was much respected, I be- 
Heve, by all that knew him. So I'm told.' 

The waiter lingered; he was evidently 
on the track of news to carry back to the 
bar. 

'Who keeps the 'George' now? Mr. 
Eeynolds ? ' 

' Oh, no, sir I He retired long and long 
ago ; ahnost, as one may say, before you were 
bom. It's Mr. Pool keeps the ' George' — 
Mr. Pool, from Eedchester.' 

' Mr. Bolt, the doctor ? I remember him ; 
I suppose he is still here ? ' 

' I beheve there was a medical man of that 
name, or used to be ; but that was before my 

VOL. III. s 
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time. But where he is now, I can't say. Shall 
I inquire at the bar ? ' 

* And you told me/ said the lady, * you 
told me that Hillswick was the one place where 
change never came I I thought there couldn't 
be such a place — and you see.' 

' I have made a bad beginning, Lucy, I 
must own. WeU — ^I suppose that there is such 
a thing as change, even in Hillswick, if one puts 
long enough intervals between one's observa- 
tions. But the Parson, the Doctor, and the 
Landlord, aU together — ^it does shake one's 
faith a little in the immutability of things. 

But wait a minute, and you'll see 

Of course, old Grimes is stiU clerk and sexton 
here?' 

' Why, sir,' said the waiter, ' you must know 
Hillswick Hke a native bom, to know the name 
of the man that was sexton when Mr. Skull 
was Curate-in-Charge, and Mr, Eeynolds kept 
the " George " I You never heard how he 
came into a fortune, then ? ' 

* Old Grimes into a fortune ? No ! ' 

'He did, though. People do say it was 
through finding ancient documents in the 
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church tower, that proved him out to be a 
long lost heir. I don't uiean to say it was 
thousands, but he gave up church work and 
came to the bar ' 

'What?' 

' To the bar of this house, sir — every day, 
taking his glass, and talking about old times. 
There wasn't a day he didn't come, till he 
grew to be a regular fixture, haunting about 
the churchyard between whiles, whenever 
there was a funeral, till he died in harness, 
as one may say. They missed old Grimes, 
terrible, at the " George." They do say he 
was near on a hundred years old.' 

' Then I give it up, Lucy,' said the stranger, 
with a smile that was not wholly a smile. 
' Since old Grimes is dead and buried, I give 
up Hillswick — ^it is a different place from what 

I used to know I suppose Mr. Waldron 

is still at Copleston ? ' 

' Well, sir, not exactly, so to say, in resi- 
dence,' said the waiter, who as a Deepweald 
man, knew the phrases of a cathedral city. 
* But that will soon be, now, after the wedding, 
if all's true they say. And for my part, sir, I 

s 2 
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shall be pleased to see a proper married gentle- 
man settled down at the place — ^it will be good 
for business and make things a bit brisker 
than they are now. Hillswick is not like 
Deepweald, sir, as you perceive. And that 
wedding, sir-^^ — ' 

' Well — the church is still standing, any 
way — I saw that, as we drove through the 
town. And yet, if I had been asked which 
would hold out longest, old Grimes or the 
steeple, I would have backed old Grimes. 
Come, Lucy. It's a fine evening : we'll take 
a stroll, if you're not too tired.' 

'You'll be taking a look round our 
church, sir ? ' asked the waiter, as Lucy was 
putting on her hat and shawl. ' Shall I send 
up Boots to show you the way, and get the 
keys ? I don't think much of the church my- 
self, sir, naturally, being a Deepweald man ; 
but there's some curious things there, Tve 
heard say.' 

' The way from the " George " to the church ? 
I'll show Boots, if he wants to know. No, 
thank you : I don't want the way or the key. 
, . . So, Lucy,' he said, as they left the inn 
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door, * now you see the only town I had ever 
seen, to know it, till I was five-and-twenty* 
You won't fancy I wouldn't have things as they 
are, because you will guess what all this 
means to me-' 

* I do guess,' said Lucy, gently. ' It must 
mean a great, great deal to you — and as if 
I could think that all the old memories 
on earth could make any difference between 
you and me ! If you did not feel them 
very deeply indeed, you would not be you.' 

' Do you know where we are going 
now ?' 

' Where shall we be going ? Are we not 
going to say good-bye to all that is left of us 
here — to your father's grave ? ' 

' Lucy, I can't tell you how strange it is to 
come back to Hillswick with you^ and to find 
it to be the only place in the whole world 
where I can feel unknown and alone. You 
are part of myself everywhere else ; but here 
I am almost a man who never knew you, and 
whom you never knew. Of course, it is all 
mood and fancy, so you won't really mind — 
and you need not, any way. . . . My dear 
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little wife, you don't know how dear my sister 
was to me ' 

* Don't I ? If losing me would help me to 
find her, and your mother — ^I would ' 

' No : you would not : don't say anything 
of the kind. We are one. I cannot think 
they are hving still, whatever you may say. 
If they were, I must have found traces of 
them, long and long ago. Just think, Lucy. 
When I left that French hospital — where 
we met — and came home, they had left 
their lodgings, and had given no new ad- 
dress, not even to the "Argus," where they 
might be found. That seemed incredible, un- 
less ' 

' But it does not mean death, Alan.' 

* It must mean death, Lucy. Only Death 
could have parted me and Helen — ^my mother 
and me. Death alone could have made them 
pass away from my hfe without a sign. They 
were not helpless or thoughtless people ; and 
anything but Death would imply — ^well, some 
only impossible thing. Helen was as pure, 
and as good, and as true, as — as you. Mys- 
tery as it is, Death is the only way by which 
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it can be solved. My mother must have 
caught some disease that Helen took from 
her — ^or — ^but who knows ? No : I must have 
found them, were either alive. Dear — you 
have done your best to keep my hope living ; 
but you have done all you can. You are my 
Whole and my All.' 

* Except your memories, Alan. I want to 
share those, not destroy them. / could not 
have left England without having a picture of 
your old home to carry with me wherever we 
may go.' 

They entered the churchyard, which 
proved a little disappointing; it was far 
better kept under the rule of the new rec- 
tor and the new sexton than in the days 
of old Grimes and the Eeverend Christopher 
Skull. 

Nobody was there but the dead : the 
visitors had the churchyard to themselves. 
Lucy*s husband needed no guide to find 
the straightest path to the tomb of old 
Harry, where the * Well done^ thou good 
and faithful servant,* was stiU as deep and 
clean as if it had been carved yesterday. 
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Lucy did not disturb her husband's alence 
by a word; nor was he ashamed to let her 
see how much he was moved. 

Presently she withdrew herself from him, 
feeling that he might wish to be alone for a 
while with the memories of that part of his 
life in which she had no real share. But he 
took her hand, and said : 

'Don't go. All that is mine is yours.' 
And she stayed. 

The sun was on the verge of setting when 
they at last turned round. They would have 
chosen to leave the churchyard as alone as 
they had entered it, so that their picture of it 
might not be made less harmonious by any 
sort of life with which their hearts could not 
be concerned. By ill luck, however, they no 
longer had the churchyard to themselves 
when the approaching twilight warned them 
that it was time to return. She took his arm, 
and moved slowly down the broad gravel 
path that led from the lych-gate to the 
church door. 

* To-morrow is Sunday,' said he. 'We 
will come to church here, so that you may 
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have that also in your picture ; and then you 

shall see Copleston ' 

Before he could say another word, he was 
fiace to face with Walter Gray and — ^Helen ; 
and Helen saw her brother, among the graves, 
and risen from the grave. 

They had thought each other dead ; and 
they had met ahve, and here, and now. That 
was enough for the wonderful moment that 
followed the first wild shock of surprise — if 
surprise be not an absolutely meaningless 
word. For we know that there was no real 
reason for surprise that Alan and Helen, not 
being dead, should meet in Hillswick church- 
yard rather than in any other place that the 
world contains: and as for coincidences of 
days and hours, these are quite as common as 
the unseen sympathies of action which compel 
their happening. If Alan had gone where his 
father was buried and where his sister was 
living, and had found nothing, then, indeed, it 
would have been almost as strange as if he 
had left England for ever without a farewell. 

But surprise is indeed all too weak a word 
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to tell what rose up in the hearts of Helen 
and Alan— they thinking and knowing nothing 
of the chances that are above ruling, and yet 
must needs be ruled. It was enough, and 
more than enough, that they were he and she. 
Lucy, indeed, might feel surprise : for she only 
saw her husband seemingly rooted to the 
ground at the sight of two people whom she 
did not know. But even before she heard the 
names * Helen ! ' — * Alan I ' she knew all. 

It was Walter Gray — to call him by Alan's 
name for him — ^who called them down from 
the air where wonders cease to be wonderful, 
to the solid ground where nothing can be 
understood until it has been explained, and 
where faith needs the crutches of reason. 

* Yes ! ' said he : ' We are we three — ^Alan, 
Helen ' 

* It is Gray,' cried Alan. * Thank God for 
that — ^I shall know what has happened now — 
It is my sister, Helen ? as surely as that you 
are Walter Gray ? ' 

* As surely as that I am Victor Waldron,' 
said he. 

And so Alan Eeid, Bertha Meyx-'^k's dead 
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lover, came to life again, himself married to a 
stranger, to find his sister Helen, the widow of 
Gideon Skull, the mistress of Copleston, and 
leaning on Victor Waldron's arm. Such was 
the catalogue of seemingly monstrous fruits 
that had grown from the soil of Mrs. Eeid's 
great plan. No human being could have 
dreamed of one of these things — and they were 
all true. 

Alan had yet to hear that his mother had 
died. 

Helen was hving at Copleston ; and Mr. 
and Mrs. Alan Eeid did not sleep that night at 
the 'George.' Victor was staying at Deep- 
weald till the time of his marriage with Gideon 
Skull's widow, now close at hand. There was 
considerable confusion of ideas at Hillswickon 
the subject of the ownership of Copleston ; for 
neither Victor nor Helen had thought it worth 
while to pubhsh the history of the title for the 
benefit of the town. And, as all the world 
knew, a marriage between the heir of the Wal- 
drons and the heiress of the Eeids would very 
quickly set matters upon the best possible 
footing. 
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Victor returned to Deepweald that evening 
as usual, leaving the brother and sister to 
themselves. Even Lucy managed to withdraw 
herself from her husband's life for fiill two 
hours or more* How Helen justified to Alan 
her marriage with Gideon would be beyond 
the reach of the boldest guess, had she made 
any attempt to justify it at all. She could not 
dare to say * I did it for Alan's sake,' when she 
had to say, to the face of Alan himself, * I did 
it for yours.' For Alan's sake to commit a 
sin — she had never known all that this meant 
until now. She could only tell her tale^ 
and she did not find him hard, in the hour 
of his finding his mother dead and sister 
— alive. 

* And do you not even ask after Lady Lex- 
mere ? ' she said at last, when, for this one night, 
nothing more was left to say. 

* And who on earth is Lady Lexmere ? Is 
there anyone I have forgotten whom I ever 
knew ? * 

* Only Bertha — ^Bertha Meyrick, whom you 
once told me, that Easter Eve, you loved with 
all your ' 
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'So Bertha Meyrick is Lady Lexmere? 
Well, Helen, I suppose, when I come to think 
of it, that is one of the things that might have 
been — and are the better for not being, I did 
care a good deal about Bertha, it is true. But 
love ! That is a very different thing. That 
comes and does rwt go,' 

Helen could not help sighing — her last 
sigh on Alan's score. Was it not to save 
Bertha and Alan from a heartbreak that she 
had been the wife of Gideon ? And now Bertha 
was Lady Lexmere, for whom, it seemed, Alan 
had never cared enough, in his real heart, to 
risk the breaking of a straw. . . . K she had 
only known ! 

She could only go straight to Lucy* * It 
was you, I hear, who nursed my brother back 
into life,' said she, ' when his best friend thought 
his hfe beyond saving. I once had a sister 
named Bertha. But she has changed her name 
to Lucy, now. He does love you : and I know 
— ^now — ^what love means.' 

Then Alan, dreaming before he slept, laid 
himself down to rest in the old home, and did 
not dream. 
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Next morning the sun shone. The sun 
^oes not always shine seasonably, but it did 
to-day — or at least some people in Copleston 
thought so, so it came to the same thing. 
Alan, who had a young Enghshman's whole- 
some scorn for sentiment — ^long may that 
scorn flourish! — felt that he ought to be 
cheerful, and did his duty in that respect as 
in all lesser things. Lucy could not help being 
happy, and took all new things for granted. 
Helen alone was grave, and yet not wholly 
out of sympathy with the sunshine, which has 
something better than brightness when the 
sky is not wholly free from clouds. 

After breakfast the Arch-Enemy, Victor 
Waldron, rode over from Deepweald. His 
experiences of Copleston had been many and 
various, and enough in number and variety to 
turn many a sane brain. Firstly, he had never 
dreamed of owning Copleston. Secondly, he 
had come from America to see if he had not 
a lawful claim. Thirdly, he had decided that 
he had no claim whatever. Fourthly, Cople- 
ston had become his own, against his will. 
Fifthly — still against his will — it had been 
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proved not his own. Sixthly, it had ceased, 
by his own act, to be his own. Seventhly, it 
had been on the eve of becoming his own by 
marriage. And now, Eighthly, the appear- 
ance of its true owner had lost it to him once 
more. And he wa. aa glad of its' imal te as 
of anything that had ever happened to him 
since he was born — save one. 

Even still, not everything had been ex- 
plained. It has taken this pen more than an 
hour or two to get to the root of every why 
and every how. But Alan and Lucy, instead 
of talking, had wisely gone out into the park 
and its sunshine, neither of which he had 
hoped to see again. I fear that his mother, 
with all her anxiety and eagerness of devo- 
tion, did not hve in his heart hke his father, 
who had never let anybody see anything but 
the sun, even when hidden out of all other 
sight by clouds. So Victor Waldron and 
Helen were alone. 

* So, Victor,' said she, gravely, * I cannot 
give you Copleston now. ... By no deed of 
mine, against all my deeds, it has come back 
to its own.' 
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* And thank God for that ! ' said Victor. 
' You are my Queen Cophetua/ 

' No ! I called myself that when you told 
me that — ^when I saw that you would — ^leave 
me without one word — ^because I was rich, 

and you were That is not so any more. 

Nobody will accuse you of marrying Copleston 
now.' 

' You called yourself that — then ? I call 
you that, now. You are my Queen Cophetua. 
You give me yourself — a royal treasure to me, 
beggar in aU else that I am.' 

* Victor ! It is you who have been Good — 
not I.' 

' No. But were it so — Helen — ^you are my 
Queen Cophetua all the same.' 



THE END. 
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U.A.I. Witb numeroiu lUuitrations. 

" CiuBial/ail tcktuTikt «lm«l MI, tt rti-Jnli if art talfr,.-—Tsma. 
Second Edition, Revised, Crown Sao, i.aoo faga, half-roiburgfae, lai. Sd, 

THE READER'S HANDBOOK 

or AixnsiONS, rbterbnoss, plots, and STOBIES. 

By the Rct, Dr. Bhbwbr. 

"Dr. Brmtr tat fndiuid a mimdirfiiUy ctmfnlunniil dlciiamry sfrtftmtai 

vriim iriaraiif viU koBt naiatt u fttL grxltM In lie aitlAiirfirr a ttuil Amilx 



^AMHdrrdjK 



£lS 



tit cau mjty bt^ , * , It it tfifutkine mort iJiait a mere ^ctiettarj of qvatn- 
timi, tkm^h n mail ta^kl ttmfaniBIt <san/ vmtka/lkalkind.itinradillienary 
tfwml tfUu aliimeiu, rtfimca, fleli, itsriii, and cliaracirn vikich tear in 
tkjelaiilcalfBnu,fiiai,naitli, nmtaitcet, &•{., mtfKltofnernntanmtrj.but 
^Meitnstitm.mHanlimamadtrHr—Tlini. 
•• A vitIoiMead£tianltt)a lilt t/vAalmafU termed ttunallf Jiamdy refer- 

eUfadia.'inUrittrteiVKlkiUmiHUUliiaUylBakiJiiri'scsmmsHflatlhiKkirTlu 
a^endiat aniain 1^ daltt tfteitbrattd and tuiU-hwtm ilnimju, efierai.*t9mt* 
md tmU, tuilk Ot mtmet 1/ their aii/,b<n."— Sfectatoi. 

"Tlitrt uemi lati uara^ainllUiifCirHeentingiahichenemMjnal'tBtrimiP 
Dr.Brmer'tiadlmlkfnMt. /lira mml Atinvui and faUnt ctmpilatUn, 
and,ctHtidtriiifHuilu^tudt^lluvKir*, mamfiilh teyfiinrad. , . Mai^ 
tttttri^x which affiear in nr fiaree tinUd 6e laiis/iKtorih anemtrtd by n rfftrtnet 
tt 'Tht RHdJifi Ha<idifolC:' nt mean lulimnnf li tJu vaiM rf Dr. Brrwt^t 

j«l*."-N0TM AMD QuniB. 

A HANDBOOK FOR POTTERY-PAINTERS^ 
Crown Svo.elolh extra, fu. 

Practical Keramioa for Students. 

Bf Chasles a. Janvieb. \Ntarlf ttadf. 
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Crown 8vo, Coloured Frontispiece and Illiistrations, doth gilt, 71. 6d, 

Advertising, A History of. 

From the Earliest Times. lUustrated by Anecdotes, Cnrious Speci- 
mens, and Notes of Successful Advertisers. By Henky Sampson. 

*' JVe havt kert a book to bo ikankful /or, Wo rocommond the protont volumu^ 
whUk ittkes us ikrough anHqidty, iko middlo agoOtond the prosont timo^ ilhutnU- 
ine all in turn by odvortuemont M u r io uot comic, r^uish, or iUnmriglU rascally. 
TJu volunu isfullofontertainmont/rom thofirtt^agetotkelatt** — Ktvlbmmxsm. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, with 639 Illustrations, 71. 6<f. 

Architecturs^ Styles. A Handbook of. 

Translated from the German of A. Rosbngartbn by W. COLLBTT- 
Sandars. With 639 inustFations. 

Crown Svo, with Portrait and Facsimile, doth extra, 7^. 6^. 

Artemus Ward's Works : 

The Works of Charles Farrer Browne, better known as Artemus 
Ward. With Portrait, Facsimile of Handwriting, &c 

Second Edition, demy Svo, doth extra, with Map and Illustrations, xSx. 

Baker's Clouds in the East : 

Travels and Adventures on the Perso-Turooman Frratier. By 
Valentine Baker. Second Edition, revised and corrected. 

Crown Svo, doth extra, 6j. 

Balzac— The Com6die Hmnaine and its 

Author. With Translations from Balzac By H. H. Walker. 

Crown Svo, doth extra, yj. 6^ 

Bankers, A Handbook of London; 

With some Account of tbdr Predecessors, the Early Goldsmiths: toge- 
ther with Lists of Bankers from 1677 to 1876. By F. G. Hilton Pricb. 

Bardsley (Rev. C. W.), Works by : 

Bngllsh Surnames : Their Sources and Significations. By 
Charles Warbing Bardslbv, M.A. Second Edition, revised throughout 
and considerably Enlarged. Crown Svo, cloth extra, ^s. 6d. 

** Mr» Bardsley has faithfulfy consulted tko original medieeoal documents 
mnd works from wkick tke origin and development of surnames can alone be 
satisfactorily traced. He kasjumisked a valuahle contribution to the litera- 
ture of surnames^ atutufe kope to hear more of him. in tkis field.**— TiMxs. 

Ouriosities of Puritan Nomenclature. By Charles W. 

Bardslbv. Crown Svo, doth extra, 75. 6d. 

'* The book is full of interest ; in fact^ it is fust the thorough and scholarly 
work we should expectfrom the author of * English Surnames.* "—Graphic, 

Small 4to, green and gold, 65. 6^ ; gilt edges, 71. 6</. 

Bechstein's As Pretty as Seven, 

And other German Stories. Collected by Ludwig Bechstein. With 
Additional Tales by the Brothers GniMM. and 100 Illustrations by 

RiCHTER. 
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A New Edition, crown 8vo, gloth extra, 7J. 6(L 

Bartholomew Fair^ Memoirs of. 

By Henry Morley. New Edition, with One Hundred Illustrationa. 
Imperial 4to, doth extra, gilt and gilt edges, ais. per volume. 

BeantiM Piottures by British Artists : 

A Gathering of Favourites from our Picture Galleries. In Two Series* 

The First Series including Examples by Wilkib, Constablb, 

Turner, Mulready, Landseer, Maclise. £. M. Ward. Fritr, 

Sir John Gilbert, Leslie, Ansdell, Marcus Stone, Sir Noel 

. Paton, Faed, Eyre Crowe, Gavin O'Neil, and Madox Brown. 

The Second Series containing Pictures by Armitage, Faed, 
Goodall, Hemsley, Horsley, Marks, Nicholls, Sir Noel 
Paton, Pickersgill, G. Smith, Marcus Stons, Solomon, 
Straight, E. M. Ward, and Warren. 

All engraved on Steel in the highest style of Art. Edited, with 
Notices of the Artists, by Sydney Armytage, M.A. 

" Thit book is well got up, and good engravings by yeens, Lumi Stocks, and 
oiktrst bring back U ns Royal Actuiemy ExkOntions 0/ past years.'*— Times. 

Belgravia for 1881. 

A New Serial Story, entitled " A Romance of the Nineteenth 
Century," by W. H. Mallock, Author of " The New Republic. * 
will be begun in the January Number of Belgravia ; which Number 
will contain also the First Chapters of a New Novel by D. Christie; 
Murray, entitled "Joseph's Coat," illustrated by Fred. Barnard ; 
and the First of a Series of Illustrated Papers by Alfred Rimmer. 
Author of "Our Old Country Towns," entitled "Round About 
Eton and Harrow." Price One Shilling Monthly. 

•.• Tke FORTY-SECOND Volume of BELGRA VIA, elegantly bound 
in crimson cloth^ full gilt side and back, gilt edges, price js. 6d. , is now 

ready, — Handsome Cases for binding volumes can be had at as, each. 

— ■ . — t 

Demy 8vo, Illustrated, price One Shilling. 

Belgravia Annual. 

Written by Julian Hawthorne, Button Cook, Percy Fitz- 
gerald. F.w. Robinson, J. Arbuthnot Wilson, D. Christie 
Murray, James Payn, &c. With Six full-page Illustrations. Un Nov, 

Demy 8vo, Illustrated, uniform in size for binding. 

Blackburn's Art Handbooks : 

Academy Notes, 1875. With 40 Illustrations. is. 

Academy Notes, 1876. With 107 Illustrations, is. 

Academy Notmi, 1877. With 143 Illustrations, is. 

Academy Notes, 1878. With 150 Illustrations, is. 

Academy Notes, 1879. With 146 Illustrations, i/. 

Academy Notes, 1880. With 126 Illustrations, 

Grosvenor Notes, 1878. With 68 Illustrations. is. 

Grosvenor Notes, 1879. With 60 Illustrations. is. 

Grosyenor Notejs, 18 3 0. With 4S Illustrations. 
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Art Handbooks — continued, 

Piotures at the Paris Exhibition, 1878. 80 Illustrations. 
Pictures at South Kensington. (The Raphael Cartoons, Slieep- 

shanks Collection, &c.) With 70 Illustrations, zx. 

The English Pictures at the National Qallery. With 114 

Illustrations, if. 

The Old Masters at the National Qallery. 128 lUusts. i^. td. 
Academy Notes, 1876-79. Complete in One Volume, with 
nearly 600 Illustrations in Facsimile. Demy 8to, cloth limp, dr. 

A Complete Illustrated Catalogue to the National Gallery. 

With Notes by Hsnry Blackburn, and 342 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 
doth limp, 3«. 

UNIFORM WITH " ACADEMY NOTES." 
Hoyal Scottish Academy Notes, 1878. 117 Illostrations. ix. 
Royal Scottish Academy Notes, 1879. 125 Illustrations, is. 
Royal Scottish Academy Notes, 1880. 114 Illustrations, is. 
Glasgow Institute of Fine Arts Notes, 1878. 95 Illusts. ix. 
Glasgow Institute of Fine Arts Notes, 1879. 100 Illusts. is. 
Glasgow Institute of Fine Arts Notes, 1880. 120 Illusts. is. 
Walker Art Gallery Notes, Liyerpool, 1878. 112 Illusts. is. 
Walker Art Gallery Notes, Liverpool, 1879. 100 Illusts. is. 
Walker Art Gallery Notes, Liverpool, 1880. 100 Illusts. is. 
Royal Manchester Institution Notes, 1878. 88 Illustrations, is. 
Society of Artists Notes, Birmingham, 1878. 95 Illusts. is. 
Children of the Great City. By F. W. Lawson. With Fac- 
simile Sketches by the Artist Demy 8vo, xs. 

F olio, half-bound boards, India Frocks, 2». 

Blake (William) : 

Etchings from his Works. By W. B. ScOTT. With descriptive Text. 
" The best side of Blokes work is given hert^ and makes a really attractive 
volume^ which all can enjoy. . . . The etching is 0/ the best land, more reined 
and delicate than ike ordinal work.**SATVKDAY Rbvibw. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 71. 6d. 

Boccaccio's Decameron; 

or, Ten Days' Entertainment. Translated into Engb'sh, with an Intro* 
duction by Thomas Wright, Esq., M.A., F.S.A With Portrait, and 
Stothard's beautiful Copperplates. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, ys. 6d. 

Brand's Observations on Popular Antiquities, 

chiefly Illustrating the Origin of our Vulgar Customs, Ceremonies, and 
Superstitions. With the Additions of Sir Henry Ellis. An entirely 
New and Revised Edition, with fine full-page Illustrations. 

Bowers' (Qeorgina) Hunting Sketches : 

Oantera in Orampshlre. By G. Bowers. I. Gallops from 

Gorseborough. II. Scrambles with Scratch Packs. III. Studies with 
Stag Hounds. Oblong 4to, half-bound boards, axx. 

Leaves from a Hunting Journal. By G. Bowers, Coloured in 

facsimile of the originals. Oblong 4to, half-bound, su. 
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Bret Harte, Works by : 

Bret Harte's Golleoted Works. Arranged and Revised by the 
Author. To be completed in Five Vols., cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 6j. each. 

VoL L CuMPLBTB Poetical anb Dramatic Works. With Steel Plate 
Portrait, and an Introduction by the Author. \^Ready. 

VoL II. Earlier Papers — Luck of Roaring Camp, and other Sketches 
— Bohemian Papers — Spanish and American Legends.[/?m<^. 
Vol. III. Tales op the Argonauts— Eastern Sketches. \_Ready, 
Vol. IV. Gabriel Conroy. [/« tJte Press, 

Vol. V. Stories — Condensed Novels, &c. \ln the Press. 

The Select Works of Bret Harte, in Prose and Poetry. With 
Introductory Essay by J. M. Bellew, Portrait of the Author, and 50 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, ^s, 6d. 

An Heiress of Bed Dog, and other Stories. By Bret Harte, 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, ar. ; cloth limp, ar. 6d, 

The Twins of Table Mountain. By Bret 1 1 arte. Fcap. 

8vo, picture cover, zs. ; crown 8vo, doth extra, 31. 6</. 

The Luck of Bearing Oamp, and other Sketches. By Bret 

Harte. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, %s. 

Jeff Briggs's Love Story. By Bret Harte. Fcap. 8vo, picture 

cover, IS. ; cloth extra, 9S, 6d, 
Small crown Svo, cloth extra, gilt, with full-page Portraits. 4J. 6d, 

Brewster's (Sir David) Martyrs of Science, 

Small crown Svo, cloth extra, gilt, with Astronomical Plates, 4J. 6d, 

Brewster's (Sir D.) More Worlds than One. 

the Creed of the Philosopher and the Hope of the Christian. 
Demy Svo, profusely Illustrated in Colours, 30J. 

British Flora Medica : 

A History of the Medicinal Plants of Great Britain. Illustrated by 
a Figure of each Plant, coloured bt hand. By Benjamin H. 
Barton, F.L.S., and Thomas Castle, M.D., F.R.S. A New Edi- 
tion, revised and partly re-written by John R. Jackson, A.L.S., 
Curator of the Museums of Economic Botany, Rojral Gardens, Kew. 

TffB STOTHARD BUNYAN,—Ctomi Svo, cloth extra, &ii~7s^6d. 

Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress. 

Edited by Rev. T. ScOTT. With 17 beautiful Steel Plates by 
Stothard, engraved by Goodall ; and numerous Woodcuts. 

Crown Svo, doth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, yj. 6d, 

Byron's Letters and Journals. 

With Notices of his Life. By Thomas Moorb. A Reprint of the 
Original Edition, newly revised, with Twelve fall-page Plates. 

Demy Sv o, clo th extra, 14J. 

Campbell's (Sir Q.) White and Black : 

The Outcome of a Visit to the United States. By Sir George 
Campbell, M. P. 
" Frw persons ar^ likely to take it ufi without finishing «V."— NoNCONFcr.MrsT. 
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Crown 8vo, doth extra, is. 6d, 

Carlyle (Thomas) On the Choice of Books. 

With Portrait and Memoir. 

Small 4to, cloth gilt, with C^oured Illustiations, zox. 6d» 

Chaucer for Children: 

A Golden Key. By Mrs. H. R. Haweis. With Eight Coloured 

Pictures and numerous Woodcuts by the Author. 

^ ——^——^^ .. 

Demy 8vo. doth limp, 2s, 6d, 

Chaucer for Schools. 

By Mrs. Haweis, Author of " Chaucer for Children." [//early ready. 

This is a colons and fudiciitu seltction from Cka-cer's Tales, with full notes 
OH the history, tHanners, customs, and language of the fottrteenih century, •with 
marginal glossary and a literal poetical version in modem Bnflish in parallel 
columnx with the original poetry. Six of the Canterbury Tales are thus pr->tentedt 
in sections of from xo to aoo tines, mingled mntk prose narrative. ** Chaucer for 
Schools " is issued to meet a 'widely-expresed want, and is especially adapted for 
class instruction. It may be Profitably studied in connection tuitk the map* and 
iUustrati ons of** Chau cer for Children** 

Crown 8vo, cloth limp, with Map and Illustrations, ax. td. 

Cleopatra's Needle: 

Itj^ Acquisition and Re moval to E ngland. By Sir J. E Albxandek, 
Crown Svo, doth extra, gilt, 7J. (id. 

Colman's Humorous Works : 

•' Broad Grins," " My Nightgown and Slippers," and other Humorous 
Works, Prose and Poetical, of George Colman. With Life by G. 
B. BucKSTONE, and Frontispiece by Hogarth. 

Conway (Moncure D.)^ Works by: 

Demonology and DevU-Lore. By Moncure D. Conway, 

M.A. Two Vols. , royal Svo, with 6^ Illustrations, s8j. 
•* A valuable contribution to mythological literature. . . . There is much 
good writing, a vast fund of humanity , undeniable earnestness, and a delicatt 
sense of humour, all set forth in pure English" — Contemporary Rbvibw. 

A Necklace of Stories. By Moncure D. Conwav, M.A. 

Illustrated by W. J. Hbnnbssy. Square 8to, cloth extra, 6s. 

*' This delightful ' Necklace of Stories* is inspired with lovely and lofty 
sentiments**— liAMST-RATun London Nbws, 

Demy Svo, cloth extra, with Coloured Illustrations and Maps, 84J. 

Cope's History of the Rifle Brigade 

(The Prince Consort's Own), formerly the 95th. By Sir William 
H, Co pe, formerly Lieutenant, Rifl e Brigade. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, gilt, with 13 Portraits, js. fid. 

dreasy's Memoirs of Eminent Etonians ; 

with Notices of the Early History of Eton College. By Sir Edward 
Creasy, Author of "The Fifteen Decisive Battles of the Worid." 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, with Etched Frontispiece, js. 6d, 

Credulities, Past and Present. 

By William Jonbs, F.S.A., Author of "Finger-Ring Lore^ "Ac 
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NEW WORK bytke AUTHOR OF *' PRIMITIVE MANNERS 
AND CUSTOMS."— CtovfTi 8vo, doth extra, 6s. 

Crimes and Punishments. 

IncludiDg a New Translation of Beccaria's '* Dei Delitti e delle Pene." 
By Jambs Anson Farrer. 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, Two very thick Volumes, 75. 6d, each* 

Cmikshank's Comic Almanack. 

Complete in Two Series : The First from 1835 to 1843 ; the Second 
from 1844 to 1853. A Gathering of the Best Humour o( 
Thackeray. Hood, Mathew, Albert Smith, A'Beckett, 
Robert Brough, ike. With 2,000 Woodcuts and Steel Engravings 
by Cruikshank, Hinb, Landells. &c. 

Parts I. to XIV. now ready, su. each. 

Cnssans' History of Hertfordshire. 

By John E. Cussans. Illustrated with full-page Plates on Copper 
and Stone, and a profusion of small Woodcuts. 

S* Parts XV. and XVI .^ completing the work, are nearly ready. 

" Mr, Cut*ans hat, Jrom unnrc€* ruft tn,%.ciixioiM «/ CiutteroucM; nuute tna*t 
vmitiaile additum* to the tnafunial history, of tht county from the earlttst period 
dffumiwards^ cleared up many doubtful points ^ and given original details con* 
eeming various subjects untouched or imperfectly treated by that writer." — 
Academy 

Two Vols., demy 4to, handsomely bound in half-morocco, gilt, profusely 
Illustrated with Coloured and Plain Plates and Woodcuts, price £7 7^. 

Cyclopaedia of Costume ; 

or, A Dictionary of Dress — Regal. Ecclesiastical, Civil, and Military— 
from the Earliest Period in England to the reign of George the Third. 
Including Notices of Contemporaneous Fashions on the Continent, 
and a General History of the Costumes of the Principal Countries of 
Europe. By J. R. Planch6, Somerset Herald. 

The Volumes may also be had M^ra^«/^ (each Complete in itselOat £3 X3f.&^ each : 
Vol. 1. THE DICTIONARY. 
' Vol. II. A GENERAL HISTORY OF OOSTUME IN EUROPE. 
Also in 25 Farts, ac 55. each. Cases for binding, 5^. each. 
** A comprehensive and highly valuable book oj reference. . . . We have 
rarely failed to fitui in this book an account of an article of dress, while in mat 
of the entries curious and insty-uctive details are given. . . . Mr. Planchi'i 
enormous labour of love, the production of a text which, whether in its dictionary 
form or in that of the ' Gem ral History,' is within itstntended scope immeasurably 
tf'te best and richest work on Costume in Ettfilish, , , . This book is not only 
one of the most readable works of the kind, but intrinsically attractive and 
amusing."^ATHRiiJEViA. 

** A most readable and interesting work — and it can scarcely be eonttUied in 
vain, whether the reader is in search for information as to military, court, 
gcclesiastical, legal, or professiotuil costume. . , , All the chromo'litiwgrapks. 
and most of the woodcut illustrations— the latter amounting to several tkousatids 
— are very elaborately executed ; and the work forms a livre de luxe whiekrend4rt 
it equally suited to the library and the ladies' drawing'TOOtn.** — TiMSS. 
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Second Editxm, letrised and enlai|^ demy 8vo, doth extra, 

with Illustratioiis, d4J. 

Dodge's (Colonel) The Hnntiiig aronnds of 

the Great West : A Description of the Plains, Game, and Indians of 
the Great North American Desert By Richakd Iryino Dodgb, 
Lieatenant-Colond of the United States Army. With an IntrodnctioB 
by William Blackmorb ; Map, and numercms Illustrations drawn 
by Ernest Grisbt. 

Demy 8vo. doth extra, zai. 6d. 

Doran's Memories of onr Great Towns. 

With Anecdotic Gleanings concerning their Worthies and their 
Oddities. By Dr. John Doran, F.S.A. 

Second Edition, demy 8vo, doth gilt, with lllustrations» z8i. 

Dnnraven's The Oreat Divide : 

A Nanadve of Travels in the Upper Yellowstone in the Summer of 
Z874. By the Earl of Dunraven. With Maps and numeroos 
striking full-page Illustrations by Valentine W. Bromlet. 

** Tktre has not far a long HtnM appeared a better book of travel than Lard 
Jhrnrofoaies * The Great Divide,* . . . The booh isfnU of clover obeerv af S on , 
and both narrative and UlntteroHons are thoronjfhfyiood."—ArHmHJKVU. 

Two Vols., crown 8vo, doth extra, azx. 

Dmry Lane (Old) : 

Fifty Years' ReeoUections of Author, Actor, and Manager. By 
Edward Stirling. [/» the press. 

Demy 8vo, cloth, x6j. 

Dntt's India, Past and Present; 

with Minor Essays on Cognate Subjects. By Shoshbs Chundbr 
Dutt, RAi BAbAdoor. 

Crown 8v«, doth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 6f. 

Emanuel On Diamonds and Precions 

Stones ; thdr History, Value, and Properties ; with Simple Toits for 
ascertaining their Reality. By Harry Emanuel, F.R.G.S. With 
numerous Illustrations, Tinted and Plain. 

Demy 4to, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 36^. 

Emanuel and Qrego.— A History of the Gold- 
smith's and JeMreller's Art in all Ages and in all Countries. By E. 
Emanuel and Joseph Grego. With numerous fine Engravings. 

\In preparation. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7^.6^. 

Eni^shman's House, The : 

A Plracdcal Guide to all interested in Sdecthig or Buildhig a Honae^ 
with foil Estfanates of Cost, Quantities, &c By C. J. RiCHARDSOM. 
Third Edition. With nearly 600 Illustrations. 
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Crown 8vo, doth boards* 6r. per Volume. 

Early English Poets. 

Edited, with Introductions and Annotations, by Rev. A. B. Grosast. 

'* Jfr. Grotart hat tftnt the most lah&rwut and thg moMt tfUAttsiastic car* sm 
tki ^etftct rgttoraiiffn a$uL preurvatton 0/ the text. . . Frvm Mr, Grosart cm 
o/flMuv oxj^t and always rtcgwe tfu^nal results tff most patUni a$ui eompstsnt 



I. Fletcher's (Giles, B.D.) Oom- 

flete Poems; Christ's Victorie ia 
[eaven, Christ's Victorie on Earth, 
Christ's Tritunph over Death, and 
Minor Poems. \^th Memorial-In- 
trodttction and Notes. One Vol. 

8, Davles' (Sir John) Ck>mplete 

Poetical Works, including^ Pssdms I. 
to L. in Verse, and other hitherto 
Uajpubiished MSS., for the first time 
CoUected and Edited. Memorial- 
Introduction and Notes. Two Vols. 



3. Herrlok's (Bobert) Hesperl- 

des. Noble Numbers, and Complete 
Collected Poems. With Memoriai- 
Introduction and Notes, Steel Por- 
trait, Index of First Lines, and 
Glossarial Index, &c Three vols. 

4. Sidney's (Sir Philip) Com- 

plete Poetical Works, including aiU 
those in "Arcadia." With Portrait, 
Memorial-IntToducttcm, Essay on 
the Poetry of Sidney, and Notes. 
Three Vols. 



NEW WORK BY DR, ANDREW WILSON. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with nearly 300 Illustralions, 7^. 6d, 

Evolution (Chapters on) ; 

A Popular History of the Darwinian and Allied Theories of Develop- 
ment. By Andrew Wilson, Ph.D., F.R.S. Edin. &c. \In preparation. 

Abstract ofConietUs : — The Problem Stated — Sketch of the Rise and Progress of 
Evolution — What Evolution is and what it is not — ^The Evidence for Evolutioa — 
The Evidence from Development— The Evidence from Rudimentary Organs — The 
Evidence from Geographical Distribution — ^The Evidence from Geology — Evolution 
and Environments — Flowers and their Fertilisation and Development— Evoli>tion 
and Degeneration — Evolution and Ethics — ^The Relations of Evolution to Ethics 
and Theology, &c. &c. 

Folio, cloth extra, £1 iis, 6d, 

Examples of Contemporary Art. 

Etchings from Representative Works by living English and Foreign 
Artists. Edited, with Critical Notes, by J. Comyns Carr. 
** // would not be easy to meet with a more sumptuous ^ and at the same time 
a more tasteful and instructive drawittg-room book," — Nonconformist. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 6i. 

Fairholt's Tobacco : 

Its History and Associations ; with an Account of the Plant and its 
Manufacture, and its Modes of Use in all Ages and Countries. By F. 
W. Fairholt, F.S.A. \^th Coloured Frontispiece and upwards of 
100 Illustrations by the Author. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, with Illustrations, 41. td. 

Faraday's Chemical History of a Candle. 

Lectures delivered to a Juvenile Audience. A New Edition. Edited 
by W. Crookes, F.CS. With numerous Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, with Illustrations, 4J. 6</. 

Faraday's Various Forces of Natture. 

New Edition. Edited by W. Crookbs, F.CS. Niunerous Illustrations. 
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Crown 8vo, doth extta, with IliustratiooSi 71. 6dm 

Lore : 



Historical, Leirendarv, and Anecdotal. By Wm. Jones, F.S. A. With 

Hundreds of Illustrations of Curious Rinc:s of all Ages and Countries. 

" Ofu of those gossiping books which art at /uU of amutenuni as of instntc* 

Price One Shilling Monthly. 

Gentleman's Magazine for 1881. 

The January Number will contain the First Chapters of a New Serial 
Story, entitled "The Cpmet op a Season," by Justin McCarthy, 
M.P., Author of " Donna Quixote," &c. 

%♦ Ncm ready, the Volume fhrjAVUARY to June, 1880, c/oth extra, 
^rice 8j. 6d.; and Cases for binding, price us. each. 

Demy 8vo, illuminated cover, price One Shilling. 

The Gentleman's Annual. 

Containing The Posy Ring. By Mrs. Alfred W. Hunt. — Skele- 
ton Keys. By D. Christie Murray. — Love that Purifies. By 
Henrietta A. Duff. [In November, 

THB BUSKIN GRIMM.— Sqoaie 8vo, doth extra, 6*. 6d, ; 

gilt edges, js. 6d, 

German Popular Stories. 

Collected by the Brothers Grimm, and Translated by Edgar Taylor. 

Edited with an Introduction by ToHN Ruskin. With 22 Illustrations 

after the inimitable designs of ueorgb Cruikshank. Both Series ' 

Complete. 
" Tho illustrations of this volume . . . are of quits sterling and admirahle 
art, of a class precisely parallel in elevation to the character of the tales which 
they fllustr-ate; and the original etchings ^ as I have before said in the Appendix to 
my * Elements of Drawing,* were unrivalled in masterfulness of touch since Rent* 
brandt (in some qualities of delineation, unrivalled even by him), . . . To make 
somewhat enlarged copies of them, looking at them through a magnifying glass, 
and never putting two lines where Cruikshank has put only one, would be an exer- 
cise in decision and severe drawing which would leave afterwards little to be iearmi 
t n schools.'* — Extract from Introduction by JoHW Ru skin. ^ 

Post 8vo, cl oth limp, %s. 6d, 

Glenny's A Year's Work in Garden and 

Greenhouse : Practical Advice to Amateur Gardeners as to the Manage- 
ment of the Flower. Fruit, and Frame Garden. By George Glenny. 

'* A great deal of valuable information, conveyed in very simple Isuiguage, The 
m mateur need not wish for a better guide.** — Lbhds Mbkcury. 

New and Cheaper Edition, demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, js.6d, 

Greeks and Romans, The Life of the, 

Described from Antique Monuments. By Ernst Guhl and W. 
KoNER. Translated from the Third German Edition, and Edited by 
Dr. F. HuEFFER. With 545 Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, js, 6d, 

Greenwood's Low-Life Deeps : 

An Account of the Strange Fish to be found there. By JAMES Green- 
wood. With Illustrations in tint by Alfred Concan^>i. 
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Crown 8to, doth extra, gilt^ with Illustrations, js, 6d, 

Oreenwood's Wilds of London: 

Descriptive Sketches, from Personal Observations and Experience, of 
Remarkable Scenes, People, and Places in London. By J ames Green- 
wood. With xa Tinted Illustrations by Alfred Concanen. 



Square x6mo (Tauchnitz sise), 

Golden Library, The : 

Ballad Hlatoxy of Sngland. By 
W. C. Bennett. 

Bayard Taylor's Diversions of 

the Echo Club. 

Byron's Don Juan. 
Emerson's Letters and Social 

Aims. 

Gk>dwin'8 (William) Lives of 

the Necromancers. 

Holmes's Autocrat of the 

Breakfast Table. With an Introduc- 
tion by G. A. Sala. 

Holmes's Professor at the 

Breakfast Table. 

Hood's Whims and Oddities. 

Complete. With all the original Il- 
lustrations. 

Irvlng's (Washington) Tales of 

a Traveller. 

Irving's (Washington) Tales of 

the Alhambra. 

Jesse's (Edward) Scenes and 

Occupations of Country life. 

Lamb's Essays of Ella. Both 

Series Complete in One Vol. 

Leigh Hunt's Essays : A Tale 

for a Chimney Comer, and other 
Pieces. With Portrait, and Introduc- 
tion by Edmund Ollibr. 



doth extra, aj. per volume. 



Mallory's (Sir Thomas) Mort 

d' Arthur : The Stories of King Arthur 
and of the Knights of the Round 
Table. Edited by B. Montgombrib 
Ranking. 

Pascal's Provincial Letters. A 

New Translation, with Historical In- 
troduction and Notes, by T. M'Crib 
D.D. 

Pope's Poetical Works. Com- 
plete. 

Rochefoucauld's Maxims and 

Moral Reflections. With Notes, and 
an Introductory Essay by Saintb- 
Bbuvb. 

St Pierre's Paul and Virginia, 

and The Indian Cottage. Edited, 
with Life, by the Rev. £. Clarke. 

Shelley's Early Poems, and 

Queen Mab, with Essay by Lbigh 
Hunt. 

Shelley's Later Poems : Laon 

and Cythna, &c. 

Shelley's Posthumous Poems. 

the Shelley Papers, &c. 

Shelley's Prose Works, inclnd- 

ing A Refutation of Deism, Zastroxzl, 
St. Irvyne, &c. 

White's Natural History of Sel- 

bome. Edited, with additions, by 
Thomas Brown, F.L.S. 



Crown 8vo. cloth gilt and gilt edges, js. 6d. 

Oolden Treasury of Thought, The : 

An ENCYCLOPiBDiA OF QUOTATIONS from Writers of all Times and 
Countries. Selected and Edited by Theodore Taylor. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 4^. 6d, 

Guyot's Earth and Man ; 

or, Physical Geography in its Relation to the History of Mankind. 
With Additions by Professors Agassiz, Pierce, and Gray ; za Maps 
and Engravings on Steel, some Coloured, and copious Index. 
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Hake (Dr. Thomas Gordon)^ Poems by : 

Maiden Ecstasy. Small 4to, cloth extra, Sx. 
New Symbols. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6x. 
Legends of the Morrow. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, dr. 

Medium 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 71. 6</. 

Hall's (Mrs. 8. C.) Sketches of Irish Character. 

With numerous Illustrations on Steel and Wood by Maclisb, Gil- 
bert, Harvey, and G. Cruikshank. 

*' Tlu Irish SJutches of tfds lady restmbU Mits Mii/ord's UauHfid English 
sketches im * Our Village^ but they are far more vigorous and picturesque and 
M^'%/."— Blackwood's Magazine. 

Post 8vo, cloth extra, 4/. 6^. ; a few large-paper copies, half-Roxb., xof. 6d, 

Handwriting, The Philosophy of. 

By Don Felix de Salamanca. With 134 Facsimiles of Signatures. 

Haweis (Mrs.), Works by : 

The Art of Dress. By Mrs. H. R. Haweis, Author of " The 

Art of Beauty," &c. Illustrated by the Author. Small 8vo, illustrated 
cover, IS. ; clodi limp, if. 6d, 

**A well-considered attempt to a/^fy canons 0/ good taste to the costumes 

of ladies oj our time Mrs. Haweis writes frankly and to the 

^int^ she dees not mince matters^ but boldly remonstrates with her o-vn sex 

on the folUes they indulge in H^e may recommend the book to the 

ladies whom it concerns**— ArnttHxaUm 

The Art of Beauty. By Mrs. H. R. Haweis, Author of 

" Chaucer for Children." Square 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, gilt edges, with 
Coloured Frontispiece and nearly 100 Illustrations, xor. 6d, 

•<i* See also CHAUCER, p.6(f this Catalogue, 
Complete in Four Vols., demy 8vo, cloth extra, zaj. eaeh. 

History of Onr Own Times, from the Accession 

of Queen Victoria to the General Election of z88o. By ) ustin 
McCarthy, M.P. 

** Criticism is disarmed before a composition which provoikes littlebui appreveii 
This is a really good book on a really interesting subject , and words piled on words 
could say no more for it. . . . Such is the effect of its general justice, its breadth 
of viewt and its sparkling buoyancy, that very few of its readers will rln^*> these 
volumes without looking forward with interest to ike two [since publi:h«ij tkat 
are tofoUow,**^ Saturday Rkvibw. 

Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 51. 

Hobhonse's The Dead Hand : 

Addresses on the subject of Endowments and Settlements of Property. 
By Sir Arthur Hobhousb. Q.C, K.CS.I. 

Crown 8vo, cloth limp, with Illustrations, 2J. 6d, 

Holmes's The Science of Voice Prodaction 

and Voice Preservation : A Popular Manual for the Use of Speaken 
and Singers. By Gordon Holmes, L.R.C.P.E. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 4J. 6^. 

HoUingshead's (John) Plain English. 

*'/ anticipate immenst entertainment ^om the perusal 0/ Mr. HoUingshead*s 
* Plain EngUsh* which I imagined to be a philological work, but which I [find to 
he a series 0/ essays, in the JiolUngsheadian or Sledge- Hammer style^ on those 
matters theatrical with which he is so eminently conversant.** — G. A. S. in the 
Illustrated London Nbws. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, gilt, 71. 6d, 

Hood's (Thomas) Choice Works, 

In Prose and Verse. Including the Cream op the Comic Annuals. 
With Life of the Author, Portrait, and Two Hundred Illustrations. 

Square crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 6s, 

Hood's (Tom) From Nowhere to the North 

Pole : A Noah's Arkaeological Narrative. With 25 Illustrations by 
W. Brunton and E. C. Barnes. 

** The amusing letterpress is profusely inUrsperstd with the iingUng rhyme% 
which children lave and learn so easily. Messrs. Brunton and Barnes do*/uU 
f'ustice to the writer's meaning, and a pleasanter result of the harmcniaus ec 
operation of author and artist could not oe desired** — Timbs. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, gilt, 7s. 6d, 

Hook's (Theodore) Choice Humorous Works, 

including his Ludicrous Adventures, Bons-mots, Puns, and Hoaxes, 
With a new lifeof the Author, Portraits, Facsimiles, and Illustrations. 

Crown Svo, doth extra, 71. 

Home's Orion : 

An Epic Poem in Three Books. By Richard Hengist Hornb. 
With a brief Commentary by the Author. With Photographic Portrait 
from a Medallion by Summers. Tenth Edition. 

Crown Svo, doth extra, 71. 6d, 

Howell's Conflicts of Capital and Labour 

Historically and Economically considered. Being a History and 
Review of the Trade Unions of Great Britain, showing their Origin, 
Progress, Constitution, and Objects, in their Political, Social, Eco- 
nomical, and Industrial Aspects. By George Howell. 
*' This book is an attempt, and on the whole a successful attempt, to place the 
work of trade unions in the Past, and their objects in the future, Jairfy be/ort tho 
pub Ucfrom the working man* s po int ofview,**—VAiA. Mall GAiaxTB. 

Demy Svo, cloth extra, za; . 6d, 

HuefiiBr's The Troubadours : 

A History of Provencal Life and Literature in the Middle Ages. By 
F rancis HaEFFER. 

Two Vols. Svo, with 59 Illustrations and Maps, doth extra, gilt, 141. 

JosephuSy The Complete Works of. 

Translated by Whiston. Containing both " The Antiquities of the 
Jews " and " The Wars of the Jews." 
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A New Edition, Revised and paitly Re-written, with sevoal New 
Chapters and Illustrations, crown 8vo, doth ertra, 71. 6A 

Jennings' The Rosdcmoians : 

Their Rites and Mysteries. With Chapters on the Andent Fire and 
Serpent Worshippers. By Hargkave Jennings. With Five lull- 
page Plates and upwards of 300 lUnstrations. 

**Ont&fthM» vo h mt M which may ie taken vp ami d^^tdhsUmi rtmdomftrki^ 
ma hour ** nadiag^ or, oa the other hand, a^ealed tc by the stndent as a source of 
valnahle infinmaiion on a system which has net only exercitedfor himdreds of years 
an extraordinary infinence on the mental develo pm ent of so shrewd a feofU as the 
yewos, but has cafHoaUd the minds of some of the ireatest thinkers ofChri ete n dom 
in the sirtoenth etnd sev enteen th centuries^ — LuDS Mbkcukt. 



Small 8vo, doth, full gilt, gilt edges, with Illustrations. 6j. 

Kavanaghs' Pearl Fonntain^ 

And other Faiiy Stories. By Bridget and JuuA Kavanagh. Wilii 
Thirty Illustrations by J. Motr Smith. 

" Gemmne new fairy stories of the old type^ same of them as deUghtfmleu thi 

itti^^Grimn^s* German Pepnlar Stories,' .... For the most part the 

storits are downright, theroneh-geing fairy stovin of the most admirable Mfd. 

. . . Mr^ Moyr SmitKs tUmstrations, too, are «u/MnraMr."~SracTATOB. 

Crown 8vo, illustrated boards, with numerous Plates, ai. 6d, 

Lace (Old Point), and How to Copy and 

Imitate it. By Daisy Waterhousb Hawblins. With 17 Illustra- 
tions by the Author. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, with numerous Illustrations, lor. 6d, 

Lamb (Mary and Charles) : 

Their Poems, Letters, and Remains. With Remini s cences and Notes 
by W. Carbw Hazutt. With Hancock's Portrait of the Essayist, 
Facsimiles of the Title-pages of the rare Pint Editions of Lamb's and 
Coleridge's Works, and numerous lUustrations. 

"* Very memyfassages will delight those fond ^ titeraaj trifUsi hmrdfy any 
Portion will fail in interest for lovers of Chasies Lamb attd his sister." — STAMDAEDb 

Small 8vo, doth extra, y. 

Lamb's Poetry for Children, and Prince 

Dorus. Carefully Reprinted from unique copies. 

*' The gnaiatt and deUghifnl little booh, over the recovery of which all ths hoaris 
of his lovers are yet warm with rejoicing^ — ^A. C Swinbdkkb. 

Crown 8vo, doth e xtra, gilt, with Portraits, js^^d. 

Lamb's Complete Works, 

In Prose and Verse, reprinted from the Original Editions, with many 
Pieces hitherto unpublished. Edited, with Notes and Introduction, 
by R. H. Shepherd. With Two Portraits and Facsimile of a Page 
of the " Essay on Roast Pig." 

*'A complete edition of Lamb's writings, in Prose and verso, hat long been 
wanted, and is now tufplied. The editor appears to have taken great paint 
to bring together Lamias scattered contributions, and his collection contains a 
number of pieces which are now reproduced for- the fi^st time since their original 
appearance in various oldperiodicals,**'-'SATVKi>AY Rkvisw. 
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Demy 8vo» doth extra, with Maps and Illustrations. iZs, 

Lamont's Yachting in the Arctic Seas ; 

or, Notes of Five Voyages of Sport and Discovery in the Neighbonrw 
hood of Spitsbergen and Novaya Zemlya. By James Lamont, 
F.R.G.S. With numerous full-page Illustrations by Dr. Ltvesat. 

** After vtading through numbtrlitt volumes of icy ftction, concocttd n arr at i ve^ 
mnd spurious biography of Arctic voyagers^ it is pleasant to nutt with a real aeuc 
genuius volume. . . . He shows utuch tact in recounting his adventures, a»d 
they are so inter^ersed with anecdotes and if^ormaOon as to inahe them anything 
hut wearisome, . . . The booh, as a WMoie, is the most important addUsen 
mmde to mer Arctic literature for a long time,*'^ArKKSMVWL 

Crown 8vo, cloth, full gilt, 7s, 6d, 

Latter-Day Lyrics: 

Poems of Sentiment and Reflection by Living Writers ; selected aad 
arranged, with Notes, by W. Davbnport Adams. With a Note on 
some Foreign Forms of Verse, by Austin Dobson. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, full gilt, ds. 

Leigh's A Town Garland. 

By Henry S. Leigh, Author of "Carols of Cockayne." 

**// Jifr. LeigKs verse survive to a future generation — and there is no reason 
why that honour should not be accorded productions so delicate, so finished, and so 
full of humour— their author wiU probably be remembered eu the Poet ^ the 
Strand, .... Very whimsically does Mr. Leigh treat the subjects which ^m- 
mend themselves to him. His verse is always admirable in r^thm, and his 

rhymes are happy enough to deurve a place by the best of Barham The 

entire contents of the volume are equauf noteworthy for mutumr and/or dmimt*- 
nets o/worhmansh^," — Athbnaum. 

Second Edition. — Crown 8vo, doth extra, with Illustrations, 6s. 

Leisure-Time Studies^ chiefly Biological. 

By Andrew Wilson. F.R.S.E., Lecturer on Zoology and Compaia- 
tive Anatomy in the Edinburgh Medical School. 

"It is well when we can tahe up the work of a really qualified investigator^ 
who in the intervals of his more serious professional labours sets himself to impart 
knowledge in such a simple and elementary form as may attract and instruct, 
with no danger of misleading the tyro in natural science. Such a work is this 
little volumOt made up of essays and addresses written and delivered by Dr. 
Andrew Wilson, lecturer and examiner in science at Edinburgh and Glasgow, at 
leisure intervals in a busy professional life, . . . Dr. Wilson's pages teem with 
metier stimulating to a healthy lave \f science and a reverence for the trutht 
if nature,*'— Satvrday Rbvibw. ___.,^ 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustzations, 7s, 6d, 

Life in London; 

or, The History of Jerry Hawthorn and Corinthian Tom. With the 
whole of Cruikshank's Illustrations, in Colours, after the Originals, 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6f. 

Lights on the Way : 

Some Tales within a Tale. By the late J. H. Albxandes« B.A. 
Edited, with an Explanatory Note, by H. A. Page, Author of 
««Tboreaui A Study." 
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Crown 8vo, doth extra, with IttostzBtioiis, js. 6d, 

Iiongfellow's CcHnplete Prose Works. 

Including "Oatre Mer. " *' Hyperion." " Kavanagh," "The Poets 
and Poeoy of Enrope/' and " Driftwood." With Pbrtxait and mns- 
tmtions by Valentine Bromley. 

Crown 870, doth extra, gil t, wi th TUustrations, 7s, 6d, 

Ziongfellow's Poetical Works. 

CazduIIy Reprinted from the Original Editions. With numerous 
fine Illustrations on Steel and Wood. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, 5;. 

Ltmatic Asylum, My Experiences in a. 

By a Sane Patient. 

** Tk€ st^ is cUvtr and intemHtu^, *^ bey^md measurt thcurk tkt amiif^ei 
t$m There is ne personal bitterness, and no violence or anger, HTkatever may 
Antf been the evidence for our author's tnadntss when he was consigned to an 
msybun, nothing can be clearer than his uaUty when he wrote thisbooh; it is 
bright, cahut and to the point." — Sprctatos. 

Demy 8vo, with Fourteen full-page Plates, doth boards, x&r. 

Lusiad (The) of Camoens. 

Translated into English Spenserian verse by Robert Ffrench Duff, 
Knight Commander of the Portuguese Royal Order of Christ. 

Macquoid (Mrs.)^ Works by: 

In the Ardennes. By Katharine S. Macquoid. With 

46 fine Illustrations by Thomas R. Macquoid. Uniibnn with " Pic tu re s 
and Legends." Square 8vo, doth extra, lof. 6d. {Nearly ready. 

Pictures and Legends from. Normandy and Brittany. By 
Katharinb S. Macquoid. With numerous Illustrations by Thomas R. 
Macquoid. Square 8vo, cloth gilt, zor. 6d. 

** Mr» and Mrs. Macquoid have been strolling in Normandy ondBritiemyt 

and the result of their observations and researches in that picturesque land 

i 0/ romantic associations is an attractive velunu, which is neither a work of 

travel nor a collection of stories, but a book partaking almost in equal degree 
I 0/ each of these characters. . . . The illustrations, which are numerous 

\ are drawn^ as a rule, with remarkable delicacy as well as with true artistic 

feeling.** — Daily News. 

Through Normandy. By Katharine S. Macquoid. With 

90 Illustrations by T. R. Macquoid. Square 8vo, doth extra, -js. 6d, 

*' One ofthefe^v books which can be read as apiece of literature ^ whilst at 
the same time handy in the kuapsack,**— British QvAKTKKLv Review. 

Through Brittany. By Katharine S. Macquoid. With 

numerous Illustrations by Thomas R. Macquoid. Square Svo, doth 
extra, js. 6d, 

!^ •* The pleasant companionship which Mrs. Macquoid offers ^ while wander- 
ing from, one point of interest to another ^ seenu to throw a renewed charm 
, around each of t-d^picted scene.*' — Morning Post. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, as. 6d, 

Madre Natura v. The Moloch of Fashion. 

By Luke Limner. With 32 lUustrations by the Author. Fourth 
Edition, revised and enlarged. 
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Handsomely printed in facsimile, price 51. 

Magna Charta. 

An exact Facsimile of the Original Docnment in the British Mnseiini, 
printed on fine plate paper, nearly 3 feet long by a feet wide, with the 
Anns and Seals emblazoned in Gold and Colonrs. 

Small 8vo, u.; cloth extra, is, 6d, 

's The Hygiene of the Skin. 

A Concise Set of Rules for the Management of the Skin ; with Direc- 
tions for Diet, Wines, Soaps, Baths, &c. By J. L. MiLton, Senior 
Surgeon to St. John's Hospital. 

By the same Author, 
The BathinDiaeaseB of the Skin. Sm. 8vo, u.; d. extra, is.6d. 



MaUock's (W. H.) Works : 

l8 Life Worth Living P By William Hurrbll lifALLOCK. 

New Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6f. [Nearly ready, 

*' This deeply interesting volume It it the most powerful vtn- 

dication 0/ religion^ both natural and revealed, that has appeared since Biaht^ 
Butler wrote, and is much more useful than either the Analogy or the Ser- 
mens of that grteU divine^ as a rotation qf the peculiar form assumed by 
the infidelity qf the present day, .... Deeply philosophical as the booh 
is, there is not a heavy page in it. The writer is * possessed,* so to speah, 
with his great subject, has sounded its depths, surveyed it in all its extents 
and brought to bear on it all the resources of a xdvta, rich, astd impassions 
style, as toellas an adequate acquaintance with the science^ the philos^hy^ 
and the literature of the day,**—iKiSH Daily News. 

The New Bepublio ; or. Culture, Faith, and Philosophy in an 
English Country House. By William Hurrkll Mallock. Cheap 
Edition, in the *' Mayfair Library.*' Post Svo^ cloth limp, m. 6d, 

The New Paul and Virginia ; or. Positivism on an Island. By 
WiLUAM Hurrbll Mallock. Chbap Edition, in the " Mayfair Li- 
brary.'' Post 8vo, cloth limp, as, 6d, 

PoemB. By W. H. Mallock. Small 4to, bound in parchment, &. 

Sfiark Twain's Works: 

The Choice Works of Mark Twain. Revised and Corrected 

throughout by the Author. With Life, Portrait, and numerous Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo^ cloth extra, js. 6d, 

The Adyentures of Tom Sawyer. By Mark Twain. With 

zoolUustrations. Small 8vo, d. txi, 7s, 6d. Chbap Edition, illust, boards, as, 

A Pleasure Trip on the Continent of Europe : Tlie Innooents 

Abroad, and The New Pilgrim's Progress. By Mark Twain. Post 8vo» 
illustrated boards, as. 

An Idle Ezoursion, and other Sketohes. By Mark Twain. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, as, 

A Tramp Abroad. By Mark Twain. With 314 Illustrations. 

Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s, 6d. 

*' The fun and tenderness of the conception, of which no living man but 
Marh Twain is capable, its grace and fantasy and slyness^ the wonderful 
feeling for animals that is manifest in every line, make of all this ^iwde of 
yim Baker and his jays a piece of work that is not only delightful as mere 
reading, but also of a high degree of merit as literature. . . . The book is 
full of good things, and contaitts passages and episodes thai are equal to the 
funniest of those that have gone before,** — ^ATHBNiBUM. 
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Post 8vo, cloth limp, af. 6rf. per foL 

Mav&ir Library, The : „.. . ^ 

The New RepubUa By W. H. i Muses of Mayfalr. Edited by 



The New RepubUa By W. H. 

Mallock. 
The New PaiU and Virginia. 

By W. H. Mallock. 

The True History of Joshua 

Davidson. By E. Lyhn Lintom. 

OldBtoriesRe-told. By Walter 

Thornbusy. 

Thoreau : His Life and Alms. 



H. Cholmomdklby-Pknnell. 

Gastronomy as a Fine Art By 

Pkillat-Savakih. [bbrt. 

Original Plays. By W. S. Gil- 
Oarols of Ckxskayne. By Hsn&t 

S. Lbigh. ^ .«_ , 

The Speeches of CJharles 

Dickens. With Chapters on Dickens 
as a Letter-Writer, Poet, and Public 



Bv H A Pagb. " ^ '■^ 

By Steeein wmI Sefc By Wil- ) R^ MvoUOes. Fancies. 



LIAM SbNIOB. _ ^ ^, 

Jeux d'Esprlt Edited by Henry 

S. Lbigh. ,_ 

Punisma. By the Hon. Hugh 



Follies, and Frolics. By William 

PenoU and Pcdette : Being Per- 

- sonal Anecdotes chiefly of Contem- 

RowLEY. porary Painters, with Gossip about 

More Punlana. By the Hon. jpictures Lost, Stolen, Forged, and 



Hugh Rowlby. Discovered; also Great Picture bales. 

Puok on Pegasus. By H, ABookfor Artists and Lovers of Ait. 

CholmondblbyJPbnnbll. I By Robbrt Kemtt. \h0arly tea^. 



Cholmondblby-Pbnmbll. 

%• Other Volumes are in Separatum. 



New Novels. 

OUIDA*S NEW NOVEL, 
PIPISTRBLLO, and other Stories. By OuiDA. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, los. 6d. 

JAMES PA YN'S NEW NOVEL. 
A OONPIDBNTIAL AGENT. By JAMES Payn. With 12 
lUustrations by Arthur Hofkiks. Three Vob., crown 8vo. 
CHARLES GIBBON'S NEW NOVEL, 
IN PASTURES QREBN, and other Stories. By Chailes 
Gibbon. Crown 8vo, doth extra, xor. 6d. 

NEW NOVEL BY JULIAN HA WTHORNE. 
BLLIOE QUBNTIN, and other Stories. By JUUAN HAW- 
THORMB. Two Vols., crown 8vo. 

MR. FRANClLLON*S NEW NOVEL, 
QUEEN OOPHETUA. By R. E. Francillon. ThreeV^^. 

crowa 8vo. ^^^ ffUNT^S NEW NOVEL. 
THE LEADEN OASKET. By Mrs. Alfred W Hunt. 

Three Vols., crown 8vo. l -»' ' 

NEW NOVEL BY MRS. LINTON. 
THE RKBEL OP THE FAMILY. By E. ^^^^^^' 
Three Vols., crown 8vo. *■•' 

l/EW WORK BY OUIDA. 
A NEW WORK BY OUIDA u mw in the press. Two Vols., 
orowB 8vo. 
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Small 8vOb cloth limp, with Iliustrations, aj. 6^. 

Miller's Physiology for the Yotmg; 

Or, The House of Life : Human Physiology, with its Applications to 
the Preservation of Health. For use in Classes and Popular Reading. 
With numerous Illustrations. By Mrs. F. Fbnwick Miller. 

"An admirahU introduction to a subooci mtkich all who valno AoaltA and onjo^ 
lifo should have at thoirfingort* ends. —"KcKO. 

Square 8vo, doth extra, with munerous Illustrations, 91. 

North Italian Folk. 

By Mrs. Comyns Cakr. Illustrated by Randolph Caldecott. 

*' A deUghi/ulbook, of a kind which is far too rare. If anyono wants to reedfy 
Iknow the North Italian/olk, we can honestly admse hint to omit the journey, and 
tit down to read Mrs, Cart's pages instead. . . . Description with Mrs. Carr 
is a real gift. . . , It is rarely that a book is so kappuy illustrated^ '"QaU' 

TXMPORARV RbVISW. 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Vignette Portraits, price fir. per VoL 



Old DramatistSi The 

Ben Jonson's Works. 

With Notes, Critical and Bxplanatory, 
and a Biographical Memoir by Wil-' 
LiAM GiPFORD. Edited by Colonel 
Cunningham. Three Vols. 

Ohapman's Works. 

Now First Collected. Complete in 
Three Vols. Vol. I. contains the Plays 
complete, including the doubtful ones; 
Vol. II. the Poems and Minor Trans- 
lations, with an Introductory Essay 



hy Algbrnon Charlbs Swtnburnb. 
Vol. III. the Translations of the Iliad 
and Odyssey. 

Marlowe's Works. 

Including his Translations. Edited, 
with Notes and Introduction, by CoU 
Cunningham. One Vol. 

Massinger's Plays. 

From the Text of William Gipfokd. 
With the addition of the Tragedy of 
" Believe as you List." Edited by 
Col. Cunningham. One VoL 



Crown 8vo, red doth extra, 55. each. 

Onida's Novels.— Library Edition. 



Held Id Bondage. By Ouida. 

Btrathmore. By Ouida. 

Ohandos. By Ouida. 

Under Two Flags. By Ouida. 

Idalia. By Ouida. 

Oecil Oasflemalne. By Ouida. 

Trlootrin. By Ouida. 

Puck. By Ouida. 

By Ouida. 



Dog of Flanders. 
PasoareL 



By Ouida. 
By Ouida. 



Two Wooden Shoes. By Ovida. 



Signa. 

In a Winter Oity. 

Ariadne. 

Friendship. 

Moths. 



By Ouida. 
By Ouida. 
By Ouida. 
By Ouida. 
By Ouida. 



FoUe Fdrlne. 

*«* Also a Cheap Edition ox' all but the last, post 8vo. illustrated boards, 
ar. each. 

|_L . .11. . ... 

Post 8vo, cloth Ump, u. 6d. 

Parliamentary Procedorey A Popular Hand- 

book of. By Henry W. Lucy. 

Crown 8vo. cloth extra, with Portrait and Illustrations^ ns, 6d, 

Poe's Choice Prose and Poetical Works. 

With Baudelaire's " Essay." 
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Czown 8vo, carefully printed on creamy paper, and tastefully boand 
in doth for the Library, price 3/. 6d, each. 

Piccadilly Novels^ The. 

BEADY-MONEY MOBTIBOY. By W.Bksamt and James RiCB. 
BfY IiITTLE OIBIi. By W. Bbsant and James Rice. 
THE CASE OF MB. LXJORAFT. By W. Bbsant and James Rice. 
THIS BON OF VtTLOAN. By W. Besant and James Rice. 
WITH HABP AND OBOWN. By W. Besant and James Ricb, 
THE GOLDEN BXTTTEBFLY. By W. Besant and James Rick. 

With a Frontispiece by F. S. Walkbe. 

BY OELIA'S ABBOXTB. By W. Bbsant and James Rice. 

THE MONKS OF THELEMA. By W. Besant and James Rice. 

TWAS IN TBAFALOAB'S BAY. By W. Besant & James Rice. 

THE SEAMY SIDE. By Walter Bbsant and James Rice. 

ANTONINA. By WiLKiE COLLINS. Illustrated by Sir J. Gilbb&t 
and Alprbd Concambn. 

BASTTfc By WiLKiE Collins. lUostratcd by Sir John Gilbert 

and J. Mahokey. 

HIDE AND SEEK. By WiLKiE Collins. Illustrated by Six 
John Gilbert and J. Mahonby. 

THE DEAD 8E0BET. By WiLKiE COLLINS. Illustrated by Sii 
John Gilbbkt and H. Fubniss. 

QUEEN OF HEABTS. By WiLKiE Collins. Illustrated by Sii 
John Gilbbbt and A. Concanbn. 

MY MISCELLANIES. By WiLKlE COLLINS. With Sted Por- 
trait, and Illustrations by A. Concanbn. * 

THE WOMAN IN WHITE. By WiLKiE CoLLiNS. Illustiated 
by Sir J. Gilbbrt and F. A. Frasbr. 

THE MOONSTONE. By WiLKiE CoLLlNS. Illustrated by G. 
Du Mauribr and F. A. Frasbr. 

MAN AND WIFE. By Wilkie Collins. Illust. by Wm. Small. 

POOB MISS FINCH. By WiLKiE COLLINS. Illustrated by G. 
Du Mauribr and Edward Hughbs. 

MISS OB MBS. P By Wilkie Collins. Illustrated by S. L. 

Fildbs and Hbnry Woods. 

THE NEW MAGDALEN. By Wilkie Collins. Illusbrated by 

G. Du Mauribr and C. S. Rbinhart. 

THE FBOZEN DEEP. By WiLKiE Collins. Olnstrated by G. 

Du Mauribr and J. Mahonby. 

THE LAW AND THE LADY. By WiLKlB COLLINS. Blas- 
trated by S. L. Fildbs and Sydney Haxx. 

THE TWO DESTINIES. By Wilkie Collins. 
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Piccadilly NoncLS — continued. 

THB HAUNTED HOTEL. By WiLKiE CoLLiNS. lUustrated bf 
AsTHUK Hopkins. 

THE FALLEN LEAVES. By Wilkis Collins. 

JEZEBEL'S DAXXGHTER. By Wilkib Collins. 

DEOEIVSRS EVER. By Mrs. H. Lovbtt Cameron. 

JULIET'S GUARDIAN. By Mrs. H. Lovett Cameron. Illits- 
trated by Valrntink Bkomlby. 

FELICIA. By M. Betham -Edwards. Frontispiece by W. Bowles. 

OLYMPIA. By R. £. Francillon. 

GARTH. By Julian Hawthorne. 

IN LOVE AND WAR. By Charles Gibbon. 

WHAT WILL THE WORLD SAY P By Charles Gibbon, 

FOR THE EINO. By Charles Gibbon. 

IN HONOUR BOUND. By Charles Gibbon. 

QUEEN OF THE MEADOW. By Charles Gibbon. Illus- 
trated by Arthur Hopkins. 

UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE. By Thomas Hardy. 

THORNIOROFT'S MODEL. By Mrs. A. W. Hunt. 

FATED TO BE FREE. By Jean Ingelow. 

CONFIDENCE. By Henry James, Jun. 

THE QUEEN OF CONNAUGHT. By Harriett Jay. 

THE DARE COLLEEN. By Harriett Jay. 

NUMBER SEVENTEEN. By Henry Kingslby. 

OAE8HOTT CASTLE. By Henry Kingslby, With a Frontis- 
piece by Shirlsv HODSON. 

PATRICIA KFiMBATiTi. By E. Lynn Linton. With a Frontis- 
piece by G. Du Mauribr. 

THE ATONEMENT OF LEAM DUNDAS. By E. Lynn 
Linton. With a Frontispiece by Hbnry Woods. 

THE WORLD WELL LOST. By E. Lynn LiNTON. Illustrated 
by J. Lawson and Hbnry French. 

UNDER WHICH LORD P By E. Lynn Linton. 

WITH A SILKEN THREAD. By E. Lynn Linton. 

THE WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS. By Justin McCarthy. 

MY ENEMY'S DAUGHTER. By Justin McCarthy. 

IJNLEY ROCHFORD. By Justin McCarthy. 

A FAIR SASON. By Justin McCarthy. 

DEAR LADY DISDAIN. By Justin McCarthy. 

MISS MISANTHROPE. By Justin McCarthy. Illustrated by 

Arthur Hopkins. 

DONNA QUIXOTE. By Justin McCarthy. Illustrated by 

Arthur Hopkins. 
LOST ROSE. By Katharinb S. Macquoid. 
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•Piccadilly Novels — cotttinutd, 
THli EVIL BTE, and other Storlea. By Katharins S. Mac- 

QUOiD. lUostrated by Thomas R. Macquoid Mid Percy Macquoid. 

OPBNi SESAME 1 By Florsncjc Marryat. lUustrated by 
F. A. Frasbk. 

TOUOH AND GO. By Jean Middlemass. 

WHITEI.ADIES. By Mrs. Oliphant. With Illiistrations by A. 
Hopkins and H. Woods. 

THE BEST OF HUSBANDS. By Jambs Payn. lUustrated bf 
J. MoYR Smith. 

FALLEN FORTUNES. ByjAMBsPAYN. 

HALVES. By Jambs Paym. With a Frontispiece by J. MahonxT. 

WALTER'S WORD. ByjAMEsPAYN. lUusU by J. MoYR SMITH. 

WHAT HE OOST HER. By James Payn. 

LESS BLACK THAN WE'RE PAINTED. By James Patn. 

BT PROXY. By Jambs Payn. Illustrated by Arthur Hopkins. 

UNDER ONE ROOF. By James Payn. 

HIGH SPIRITS. By James Payn. 

HER MOTHER'S DARLING. By Mrs. J. H. RiDDELL. 

BOUND TO THE WHEEL. By John Saunders. 

GUY WATERMAN. By John Saunders. 

ONE AGAINST THE WORLD. By John Saunders. 

THE LION IN THE PATH. By John Saunders. 

THE WAY WE LIVE NOW. By Anthony Trollope. Illvst. 

THE AMERICAN SENATOR. By Anthony Trollope. 

DIAMOND OUT DIAMOND. By T. A. Trollope. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, slt. each. 

Popular Novels, Cheap Editions of. 

[WiLKiB CoLUNs' NovBLS and Bksant and Ricb's Novbls may^dsoboIiBdiB 
doth limp at %s. 6d. See, too, ifu Piccadilly Novkls, for Library EdiHom.'] 

Maid, Wife, or Widow? By I By Oella'a Arbour. By Walter 

Brsant and James Rick. 

'Twas in Trafalgar's Bay. By 

Walter Besant and Jambs Ricb. 

Juliet's Guardian. By Mrs. H. 
LovETT Cameron. 

Surly Tim. By F. H. Burnett. 

The Cure of Souls. By Mac- 
LARBN Cobban. 

The Woman in White. By 

WiLKiE Collins. 

Antonina. By Wilkie Collins. 



Mrs. Albxandbr. 

Ready-Money Mortiboy. By 

Walter Besant and Jambs Ricb. 

The Gholden Butterfly. By Au- 
thors of ** Ready-Money Mortiboy," 

This Son of Vulcan. By the same. 

My Little Girl. By the same. 

The Case of Mr. Lucraft By 

Authors of **Ready-MoneyMortiboy.'* 

With Harp and Crown. By 

Authors o'"Ready-MoneyMortiboy.\' ^ .. ^ „, ^ 

The M«*8 of Thelema. By ?»^ By WxlkieCoixins. 
WaltbrBcsaht and Jambs Ricb. I Hide and 8«ek. By the same. 
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Popular Novels — continued. 

The Queen of Hearts. By 

WiLK|B Collins. 

Tlie Dead Secret. By the same. 
My Misoellanlea. By the same. 
Tlie Moonstone. By the same. 
Man and Wife. By the same. 
Poor Miss FinclL By the same. 
Miss or Mrs. P By the same. 
TheNewMagdalen. By the same. 
The Frozen Deep. By the same. 
The Law and the Lady. By 

WiLKiB Collins. 

The Two Destinies. By Wilkis 
Collins. 

The Haunted Hotel. By Wilkie 
Collins. 

Boxy. By Edward Eggleston. 
FeliGla. M. Betham-Ed wards. 
Filthy Lucre. By Albany de 

FONBLANQUB. 

Olympia. By R. E. Francillon. 
Diok Temple. By James 

Grbbnwood. 
Under the Qreenwood Tree. 

By Thomas Hakdy. 

An Heiress of Bed Dog. By 

Brbt Hartb. 

The Luck of Boaring Camp. 

By Brbt Hartb. 

Qabriel Conroy. Bret Harte. 
Fated to be Free. By Jean 

Ingblow. 

Confidence. By Henry James, 

Jun. 

The Queen of Oonnaught. By 

Harribtt Jay. 

The Dark Colleen. By Har- 
ribtt Jay. 

Number Seventeen. By Henry 
Kingslby. 

Oakshott Castle. By the si«me. 

Patricia Eemball. By E. Lynn 
Linton. 

ThoAtonement of LeamDundas 
By £* Lynn Linton. 



The World Well Lost. By E. 

Lynn Linton. 

The Waterdale Neighbounu 

By Justin McCarthy. 

My EInemy's Daughter. Do. 

Linley Boohford. By the same^ 

A Fair Saxon. By the same. 

DearLady Disdain. By the same. 

Miss B^anthrope. By Justin 
McCarthy.' 

Lost Bose. By Katharine S. 

Macquoid. 

The Evil Eye. By Katharine 
S. Macqvoid. 

Open I Sesame I By Florence 

Marryat. 

Whiteladies. Mrs. Oliphant. 

Held in Bondage. By Ouida. 

Strathmore. By Ouida. 

Chandos. By Ouida. 

Under Two Flags. By Ouida. 

IdaUa. By Ouida. 

Cecil Castlemaine. By Ouida. 

Triootrin. By Ouida. 

Fuok. By Ouida. 

FoUe Farine. By Ouida. 

Dog of Flanders. By Ouida. 

Pascarel. By Ouida. 

Two Little Wooden Shoes. By 

Ouida. 

Signa. By Ouida. 
In a Winter City. By Ouida. 
Ariadne. By Ouida. 
Fallen Fortunes. By J. Payn. 
Halves. By Jambs Payn. 
What He Cost Her. By ditto. 
By Proxy. By James Payn. 
Less Black than We're Painted. 

By Jambs Payn. 
The Best of Husbands. Do. 
Walter's Word. By J. Payn. 
The Mystery of Marie Boget. 

By Edgar A Foe. 
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Popular VavEis—c^rUinMed. 
Her Motber's DuUng. BjrMn. 

J. H. RiDDnx. 

GhMtUght and DayUtfbt. B7 

GbOBGK APCP 8TD8 SaLA. 

Bound to the WheeL By John 

Saoitdsss. 

QtV WatermaiL J. Saundkks. 
One Againit the World. By 

JoBM SAUvinns. 
ThelJonlnthePatlL By John 

and KATHnuNB Sauvdbks. 

TUei for the Majrinea. By 

Waltuk Thokmbuby. 



The Way wa Live Now. Bv 

Amthovt Tbmxofb. 

The American Senator. By 

AVTHOMT TSOIXOPC 

Diamond Cut Diamond, By 

T. A. Tkollopk. 

An Idle BxoarBion. By B£ark 

TlTAIH. 

Adrentoiefl of Tom Sawyer. 

By Mask Twa». 

A Sleasoie Trip on the 0«intl- 

ncnt of Europe. By Mask TwAm. 



Fcap. 8vo, i»ctiire ooven; v. each. 
Jeff Brlggi'a Love Story. By Burr Haktb. 
The Twina of Table Mountain. By Brst Harts. 
Mra. Galnaboroagh'g Dlamonda. By Julian Hawthorkk. 
Kathleen MaTonmeen. By the Author of " That Lass o' Lowrie's." 
Undaay's Lnok. By the Author of << That Lass o' Lowrie's." 
Pretty PoUy Pemberton. By Author of « That Lass o' Lowxie's." 
Trooping with Crows. By Mrs. Pirkis. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, 6s. 

Flonche.— Songs and Poems, from 1819 to 1879. 

By J. R. Planche. Edited, with an Introduction, by his Daugbtor, 
Bflrs. Mackarness. [In the press. 

Two Vols. 8vo, doth extra, with Illustrations, xor. 6d. 

Plutarch's Lives of Illustrious Men. 

Translated from the Gredc, with Notes, Critical and Historical, and a 
I Jfe of Plutarch, by John and William Langhornb. New Edi- 
tion, with Medallion Portraits. 

Crown Svo, doth extra, 71. 6d, 

Primitive Manners and Customs. 

By James A. Farrer. 

" A book whteh is naUy both instmctivi and amusing; and which wiUoptn a 
n€W field of thovgkt to many readers** — ATHBNiBUM. 

** An admirabU example of the application of the scientific m e tho d emd the 
working of the truly scientific spirit, — Saturday Rbvibw. 

Small Svo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, y, 6d, 

Prince of Argolis, The : 

A Story of the Old Greek Fairy Time. By J. Moyr Smith. WtA 
230 Illustrations by the Author. 
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Proctor's (R. A.) Works: 

Sasy Star Lessons for Young Learners. With Star Maps for 

Every Night in the Year, Drawings of the Constellations, &c. By Richard 
A. Proctor. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. [_In preparation. 

Myths and Manrels of Astronomy. By Rich. A. Proctor, 

Author of " Other Worlds than Ours," &c Crown 8vo, doth extra, 6s. 

Pleasant Ways in Solenoe. By Richard A. Proctor. 

Crown 8yo, doth extra, ts, 

Bonj^ Ways made Smooth : A Series of Familiar Essays on 
Sdentific Subjects. By R. A. Proctor. Crown 8vo. doth extra, 6s. 

Our Flaoe among Infinities : A Series of Essays contrasting 
our lattle Abode in Space and Time with the Infinities Around us. By 
KzcHAKO A. Proctor. Crown 8vo, doth extra, 6s, 

The Expanse of Heaven : A Series of Essays on the Wonders 
of the Firmament. By Richard A Proctor. Crown 8vo, doth, 6s, 

Wages and Wants of Solenoe Workers. By Richard A. 

Proctor. Crown 8vo, is. 6d, 

"Mr, PrvetoTt qf all wriUrs of our timo, htsi cotf^rms to Mattkow 
Arnold's conception of a man of culture ^ in that he strives to humani so 
knowU^e and divest it ofwkatover is harsh, crude, or technical, and so 
makes it a sourco of happiness and brightness for alL** — ^Wbstmimstbb 
Rsvisw. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, gilt, js, 6d, 

Porsnivant of Arms, The ; 

or. Heraldry founded upon Facts. A Popular Guide to the Sdenoe of 
Heraldry. By }. R. Planchb, Somerset Herald. With Coloured 
Frontisfneoe, Plates, and aoo Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with lUustradons, js, 6d. 

Babelais' Works. 

Faithfully Translated from the French, with variorum Notes* and 
numerous characteristic Illustrations by Gustavb Dors. 

*' His huffoonery was not morelf Bruiwfs rough shin, which contamed m rod 
of gold: ttwas necessary as an amulet against the monks and legates; and 
he must Be classed with the rreatest creative minds in the world—witk ShakO' 
Mpoare, with Dante, and with Cervantes,'*-'S, T. Coluudgb. 

Crown 8vo, doth gilt, with numerous Illustrations, and a beautifiilly 
executed Chart of the various Spectra, js, 6d, 

Bambosson's Astronomy. 

Rambosson, Laureate of the Institute of Fiance. Translated 
B. Pitman. Proluaely Illustrated. 
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Square Svo, doth extra, gilt, 10s. 6d, 

Bimmer's Our Old Country Towns. 

Described by Pen and Pencil. With over 50 IllustratioBS by Alfrbd 
Rimmbr. [In prtparatiom. 
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Crown 8vo, dotb extra, fir. 

Richardson's (Dr.) A Ministry of Health, 

and other Papers. By Benjamin Ward Richardson, M.D., &c. 

'* This highiy inttrttting volttm* contains upwards qf mn* addrtssest writUn 
im ike antMairswtll-known sty island full of great €tnd good thoughts. . . . Th* 



*k is, like all those of the author, that of a man of genius, of great power, of 
gs^erienee, and noble independence tf/'MM^M."— Popular Scxbncb Rbtivw. 



Handsomely prinled, price 51; 

Roll of Battle Abbey, The ; 

or, A List of the Principal Warriors who came over from Normandy 
with William the Conqueror, and Settled in this Country, a.d. io66>7. 
Printed on fine plate paper, nearly three feet by two, with the prin- 
cipal Arms emblaxoned in Gold and Colours. 

Two Vols., large 4to, profusely Illustrated, half-morocco, £9 z6s. 

Rowlandson, the Caricaturist. 

A Selection from his Works, with Anecdotal Descriptions of his Famous 
Caricatures, and a Sketch of his Life, Times, and Contemporaries. 
With nearly 400 Illustrations, mostly in Facsimile of the Originals. By 
Joseph Grego, Author of "James Gillray, the Caricaturist ; his Life, 
Works, and Times." 

**Mr. Grege^s excellent account of the works of Thomas Rowlandson . . 
iUmstrated with some 400 spirited, accurate, and clever tranu^ripts from hit 
designs. . . . The thanks of all who care for what is original andpersonal in 
art are due to Mr. Grego for the pains he has been at, and the timf he has ex- 
pended, in the preparation of this very pleaseuU, very careful, and tuiequate 
memorial." —Pall Mall Gazsttb. 



Crown 8vo, doth extra, profusely innstrated, 41. 6d. each. 



" Secret Out" SerieSi The. 



The Pyroteohnlst's Treasury; 

or, Complete Art of Making Fire- 
woiks. By Thomas Kbntish. Wiiii 
numerous Illustrations. 

The Art of Amusing : 
A Collection of Graceful Arts, Game^ 
Tricks, Puzzles, and Charades. By 
Frank Bbllbw. 300 Illustrations. 

Eanky-Panky : 

Very Easy Tricks, Very Difficult 
Tricks. White Magic, Sleight of Hand. 
Editea by W. H. Ckkmbr. aoo Illus- 
trations. 

The Merry Circle : 

A Book of New Intellectual Games 
and Amuaelnents. ByCLARABsLLEW. 
Many Illustrations. 



Magiola&'s Own Book : 

Performances with Cups and BaH^ 
Eggs, Hats, Handkerchiefs, &c. AU 
from Actual Experience. Edited by 
W. H. Crbmbr. aoo Illustrations. 

Maglo No Mystery : 

Tricks with Cards, Dice, BaUs, ftc, 
with fully descriptive Directions ; the 
Art of Secret writing ; Training of 
Pezforming Animals, &c. Coloured 
Frontispiece and many Illustrations 

The Secret Out : 

One Thousand Tricks with Cards^ and 
odier Recreatioca ; with Entertaming 
Experiments in Drawing-room or 
" White Magic- By W. H. Crxmb'^ 
300 Engravings. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6j. 

Travel and Trout in the Antipodes. 

An Angler's Sketches in Tasmania and New Zealand. By W1LL.IAM 
Sbnios ("Red Spinner"), Author of *< Stream and Sea." 

" In evtry way a happy production. . . . JVkai Turmr effecUd in colour on 
eanvat, Mr. Senior nugt he said to ej^ect by the farce of a practical mindy in lan^ 
guaee that is magnificently descriptive, on his subject. There is in both painter 
ana writer the same magical combination of idealism and realism, and the same 
kearty appreciation for all that is sublime and pathetic in natural scenery. That 
there is an undue share ^ travel to the number of trout caught is certainly not 
Mr. Senior's fault; but the comparative scarcity of the prince of ftshes is 
adequately atoned for, in that the writer was led pretty well through all the 
glorious scenery of the antipodes inquest of him. . . . So great is the charm and 
the freshness and the abiliiy of the Sook, that it is hard to put it down when onu 
tothen up," — Home Nsws. 

Shakespeare : 

Shakespeare. The First FoUo. Mr. William Shakespeare's 

Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies. Published accordioe to the true 
Origi&all Copies. London, Printed by Isaac Iaggard and £d. Blount, 
1693. — A Reproduction of the extremely rare original, in reduced facsindla 
by a photographic process — ensuring the strictest accuracy in every detaU* 
Small 8vo, halt-Rozbuighe, lof. 6d. 

" To Messrs. Chatto and Windus belongs the merit of having done mors 
to facilitate the criHcal study tf the text of our great dramatist than all ikt 
Snakespeare clubs and societies put together. A complete facsimile of tks 
celebrated First Folio edition of xSa^for half-a^inea is at once a miracle of 
eheapnoss and enterprise. Being in a reducea form, the type is necessarily 
rather diminutive, but it is as distinct as in a genuine coPy of the origiiuu^ 
and will be found to beets useful and far more handy to tko studont than th$ 
Utter. "— Athbnjbum. 

Shakespeare, The Iiansdowne. Beautifully printed in red 

and black, in small but very clear type. With engraved facsimile of 
Drobshout's Portrait. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 7J. td. 

Shakespeare for Ohlldren: Tales firom Shakespeare. By 

Charlbs and Mary Lamb. With numerous Illustrations, coloured aad 
plain, by J. Moyr SiirrH. Crown 4to, cloth gilt, xos. 6d. 

Shakespeare Music, The Handbook of. Being an Account of 

Three Hundred and Fifty Pieces of Music, set to Words taken from ths 
Plays and Poems of Shakespeare, the compositions ranging from the Eliai« 
bethanAK« to the Present Time. By Alfred Roffb. 4to,nalf-Roxburghe> 

7' 

Shakespeare, A Study of. By Alge&non Charles Swin- 

BURN B. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 8«. 



Crown Svo, doth extra, gilt, with zo full-page Tinted Illustrations, 7s, 6d* 

Sheridan's Complete Works^ 

with Life and Anecdotes. Including his Dramatic Writings, printed 
from the Ori^nal Editions, his Works in Prose and Poetry, Transla- 
tions, Speeches, Jokes, Puns, &c. ; with a Collection of Sheridaniana. 
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Crown 8vo, doth extza, with Illustrations, 7J. 6<^ 

Signboards : 

Thdr History. With Anecdotes of Famous Taverns and Remarkable 
Characters. By Tacx>b Larwood and John Camden Hottbn. 
With nearly xoo Illustrations. 

" Ex)tH if we ccvnr ever so ntaUciotuly tnclhud^ we cmldnei^k out all Messrs, 
Larwood and Hotien's plums, because the good things are so mumerous as to de/jft 
the most wholesale depredation,** — ^Timbs. 

Crown Syo, doth extra, gilt, 6j. 6<f. 

Slang Dictionary^ The : 

Etymological, Historical, and AnecdotaL An Entirely New 
Edition, revised throughout, and considerably Enlarged. 

** We eere^lad to see the Slang Dictionary reprmtedemd enlarged^ Frousa Xagk 
seienti/lc Jwnt of view this book is not to be despised. Of course it eanuot fauto 
be amusing also. It contains the very vocabulary tif unrestrained humomr, and 
oddity, andgrotesqueness. In a word, it Provides valtuible materieU both /vr thg 
student of language and the student of human nature.**— Acjujkuy, 

Ezquisitdy printed in miniature, doth extra, gilt edges, as. 6d, 

Smoker's Text-Book, The. 

By J. Hamer, F.R.S.L. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, 51. 

Spalding's Elizabethan Demonology : 

An Essay in Illustration of the Belief in the Existence of DevUs, and 
the Powers possessed by them, with Special Reference to Shakspere 
and his Works. By T. Alfred Spalding, LL.B. 

" A very thoughtful and weighty booh, which cemnot but be welcome to every 
earnest student.** — ^Acadkmv. 

Crown 4to, uniform with " Chaucer for Children." with Coloured 
Illustrations, doth gilt, xof. 6^. 



Spenser for Children. 



By M. H. TowRY. With Illustrations in Colours by Walter J, 
Morgan. 

** Spenser has simply been transferred into plain prose, with here and there a 
Une or stcmza quoted^ where the meaning and the diction are within a child's 
comprehension, ana additional point is thus given to the narrative without the 
cost of obscurity, ... Altogether the work has been well and care fully dong^ 
—Tub Tim Bs. 

Demy 8vo, cloth extra, Illustrated, 21/. 

Sword, The Book of the : 

Being: a History of the Sword, and its Use, in all Times and in all 
Countries. By Captain Richard Burton. With numerous Illustra- 
tions, [//t preparaium* 
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Crown 8vo, doth extra, 91. 

Stedmon's Victorian Poets: 

Critical Essays. By Edmund Clarbnce Stbdman. 

*' IV* ct^kt t0 bt thtutkhU to thou wko do eritieal work with competent siktU 
emd tuuUrMtanding, Mr. Stedman deurvt* ik§ thanks of English scholars; 
• • . . h»ufaithfultSt%ulunu,anddisc*rni$t£**—-%K's\S'axiKS'!RxviK9i, 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, with lUustiationfl, 71. 6</. 

Stmtt's Sports and Pastimes of the People 

of England ; induding the Rural and Domestic Recreations, May 
Games, Mummeries, Shows, Processions, Pageants, and Pompous 
Spectades, from the Earliest Period to the Present Time. With 140 
Illustrations. Edited by William Honb. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, with Illustrations, ^s, 6d, 

Swift's Choice Works, 

In Prose and Verse. With Memoir, Portrait, and Facsimiles of the 
Maps in the Original Edition of "Gvdliver's Travels." 

Swinburne's Works : 

The Queen Mother and Rosa- 

mond. Fcap. 8vo, ss, 

Atalanta in Calydon. 

A New Edition. Crown 8yo, 6s, 

ChastelMtl. 

A Txagedy. Crown 8to, 7s, 

Poems and Ballads. 

FissT Sbribs. Fcap. 8vo, 9;. Also 
in crown 8to, at same price. 

Poems and Ballads. 
Second Sbkibs. Fcap. 8vo, gx. Also 
in crown 8vo, at same price. 

Notes on '* Poems and Bal- 
lads.*' 8vo, If. 
William Blake: 

A Critical Essay. With Facsinule 
Paintings. Demy 8vo, tts. 

Songs before Sunrise. 

Crown 8vo, xos. 6d, 



Bothwell : 

A Tragedy. Crown 8to, las. 6d, 

(George Chapman: 

An Essay. CroMm 8vo, 7s, 

Songs of Two Nations. 

Crown 8vo, 6s, 

Essays and Studies. 

Crown 8to, xar. 
Erechtheua : 

A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

Note of an English Republloan 

on the Muscovite Crusade. 8vo, xs, 

A Note on Charlotte Bronte. 

Crown 8vo, 6s, 

A Study of Shakespeare. 

Crown 8vo, Zs, 

Songs of the Spring-Tides. Cr. 

8vo, cloth extra, 6f. 

NEiy VOLUME OF POEMS BY MR, SWINBURNE, 
Crown 8to, cloth extra, 7s, 

Studies in Song. By Algernon Charles Swinburne. 

Contents : — Song for the Centenary of Walter Savage Lander— Off Shore- 
After Nine Years— For a Portrait of Felice Orsini — Evening on the Broads — The 
Emperor's Progress — ^The Resurrection of Alcilia — The Fourteenth of July — A 
Parting Song— By the North Sea.— &c. [/« the press. 

Medium 8vo, doth extra, with Illustrations, 71. 6d, 

Syntax's (Dr.) Three Tours, 

in Search of the Picturesque, in Search of Consolation, and in Search 
of a Wife. With the whole of Rowlandson's droll page Illustra* 
tions, in Colours, and Life of the Author by J. C. Hottbn. 
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Four Vols, small 8vo, cloth boaxds, gof . 

Taine's History of English Literature. 

Translated by Hbnrt Van Laun. 
^«* Also a Popular Edition, in Two Vols, crown 8yo, cloth extra, x5f . 



Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, profusely Illustrated, 6r. 

Tales of Old Thnle. 

. Collected and Illustrated by J. Motr Smith. 

"// is not often thai ivt meet wit A a vplume of faify tales p^Msessing more yitllf 
the deuile recemmendation of absorbing interest and purity of tone than does the 
one before us containing a collection of ' Tales of Old Tkule.* These come, to 
say the leasts near ful/itling the idea of perfect worhs of the hind; emd the iUMS- 
irations with which the vohtme is embe lushed are eqnailv excellent. , . . We 
commend the book to Parents and ieaehors as em admiraole g^ to their childrom 
aMdpttpiis.'*-^lArKRAMY World. 

One VdL crown 8vo, doth extra, js, 6d, 

Taylor's (Tom) Historical Dramas: 

•• Clancarty," "Jeanne Dare," " 'Twixt Axeand Crown," "The Fool's 
Revenge," " Arkwright's Wife," " Anne Boleyn," " Plot and Pbssion." 
\* TbB Flays may also b« had separat^, at Is. eaok. 

Crown 8fOk cloth eactra, with Coloured Frontispiece and numerous 

lUustimtioDS, yj . 6d, 

Thackerayana : 

Notes and Anecdotes. Illustrated by a prolusion of Sketches by 
William Makepeace Thackeray, depicting Humorous Incidents 
in his SchooUlife, and Favourite Characters in the books of his eveiy^ 
day reading. With Hundreds of Wood Engravings, *^'K»'nilfld from 
Mr. Thackeray's Original Drawings. 

**/t would have been a real loss to bU>U^aphicea UtereOurt had copyright 
diMeuUies derived the general public of this very omMsing colleeiion. One of 
Tkaektretjfs habits^ from his schoolboy daySt was to omamont the margins and 
blemh peiges of the boohs he had in use with cariaiture illustratiom of thei* 
contents. Thts ^ave special veUuo to the sale of his library , and is almost cause 
for r^t^ that tt could not have been preserved in its integrity, Thacherays 
place tn Uteraturt is eminent enough to have made this an interest to futu*e 
genortUions, The anonymous editor has done the best that he could to compen 
sate for the loch of this. It is an admirable addendum, not only to his collecttd 
W9rhs, but edso to any memoir of him thai has beon^ or theU is Uhely to be, 
«m£Mm.''— BsrriSH Quaktbklv Rbvibw. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, with numerous Illustrations, js,'6d, 

Thombory's (Walter) Haunted London. 

A New Edition, edited by Edvtard Walford, M.A., with numerous 
Illustrations by F. W. Fairholt, F.S. A. 

" Mr. Thornbury httew and loved his Louden. . . He had read much his- 
tory, and every by-lane and every court had etssociations for htm. His ntemory 
and his notO'beohs were stored with anecdote ^ and, as he had singular skill in the 
matter of narration, it will be readily believed that when ho took to writing a set 
book about the places he knew and cared for, the sail book would be charming. 
Ch armi ng the volume before us certainty is. It may be begun in the beginninf, or 
utiddle, or end, it is all one: whererrer one lights, there is some fiieasnnt and 
curious bit <tf €0ssip, some amusing fragment ^ allusion or fttotation,"~-V akitv 
Fais. 
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Crown 8vOi cloth extra, gilt edges, with Illustrations, 7^. 6d» 

Thomson's Seasons and Castle of Indolence. 

With a Biographical and Critical Introduction by Allan Cunning- 
ham, and over 50 fine Illustrations on Steel and Wood. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, with Illustrations, 71. 6d. 

Timbs' Clubs and Clnb Life in London. 

With Anecdotes of its famous Coffee-houses, Hostelries, and Taverns. 
By John Timbs, F.S.A. With numerous Illustrations. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, js, 6d. 

English Eccentrics and Eccentrici- 
ties: Stories of Wealth and Fashion, Delusions, Impostures, and 
Fanatic Missions, Strange Sights and Sporting Scenes, Eccentric 
Artists, Theatrical Folks, Men of Letters, &c. By John Timbs, 
F.S.A. With nearly 50 Illustrations. 

Demy Svo^ cloth extra, 141. 

Torrens' The Marquess Wellesley^ 

Architect of Empire. An Historic Portrait. Forming Vol. I, of Pro- 
Consul and Tribune: Wellesley and O'Connell: Historic 
Portraits. By W. M. Torrens, M.P. In Two Vols. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Coloured Illustrations, ^s, 6d, 

Turner's (J. M. W.) Life and Correspondence: 

Founded upon Letters and Papers furnished by his Friends and fellow- 
Academicians. By Walter Thornbury. A New Edition, con- 
siderably Enlarged. With numerous Illustrations in Colours, facsimiled 
from Turner's original Drawings. 

Two Vols., crown Svo, doth extra, with Map and Ground-Plans, 141. 

Walcott's Church Work and Life in English 

Minsters ; and the English Student's Monasticon. By the Rev. 
Mackenzie E. C. Walcott, B.D. 

Large crown Svo, cloth antique, with Illustrations, 71. 6d. 

Walton and Cotton's Complete Angler; 

or, The Contemplative Man's Recreation : being a Discourse of Rivers. 
Fishponds, Fish and Fishing, written by Izaak Walton ; and In- 
structions how to Angle for a Trout or Grayling in a clear Stream, by 
Charles Cotton. With Original Memoirs and Notes by Sir Harris 
Nioolas, and 61 Copperplate Illustrations. 

Carefolly printed on paper to imitate the Original, 23 in. by 14 in., ai. 

Warrant to Execute Charles I. 

An exact Facsimile of this important Document, with the Fifty-nine 
Signatures of the Regiddes, and corresponding Seals. 
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The Twenty-first Annual Edition, for 1881, cloth, full gilt, sw. 

Walford's County Families of the United 

Kingdom. A Royal Manual of the Titled and Untitled Aristocracy of 
Great Britain and Ireland. By Edward Walford, M. A. . late Scholar 
of Balliol College, Oxford. Containing Notices of ^he Descent, Birth, 
Marriage, Education, &c., of more than la.ooo distinguished Heads of 
Families in the United Kingdom, their Heirs Apparent or Presump- 
' tive, together with a Record of the Patronage at their disposal, the 
Offices which they hold or have held, their Town Addresses. Country 
Residences, Clubs, &c. [In preparaticH, 

Beautifully printed on paper to imitate the Original MS., price ar. 

Warrant to Execute Mary Queen of Scots. 

An exact Facsimile, including the Signature of Queen Elizabeth, and a 
Facsimile of the Great Seal. 

Crown Svo, cloth limp, with numerous Illustrations, 41. 6d, 

Westropp's Handbook of Pottery and Porce- 
lain ; or. History of those Arts from the Earliest Period. By HODDBX 
M. Wbstropp, Author of " Handbook of Archaeology," &c. With 
numerous beautiful lUustradons, and a List of Marks. 

Seventh Edition. Square Svo, u. 

Whistler v. Ruskin : Art and Axt Critics. 

By J. A. Macnbill Whistler. 

Crown Svo, doth limp, with Illustrations, sj. 6d, 

Williams' A Simple Treatise on Heat. 

By W. Mattieu Williams, F.R.A.S.. F.C.S., Author of '* The Fuel 

of the Sun," &c. 

_^ ' 

A HANDSOME GIFT-BOOK.- Small Svo, doth extra, 6f. 

Wooing (The) of the Water- Witch : 

A Nonhem Oddity. By Evan Daldorne. With One Hundred and 
Twenty-five fine Illustrations by J. Moyr Smith. 

Crown Svo, doth extra, with Illustradons, 71. 6^. 

Wright's Caricature History of the Georges. 

(The House of Hanover.) With 400 Pictures, Caricatures, Squibs, 
Broadsides, Window Pictures, &c. By Thomas Wright, M.A., F.S,A. 

Laige post Svo, doth ezt^^ gilt, with lUtistratioiis, 7/. 6^. 

Wright's History of Caricature and of the 

Grotesque in Art, Literature, Sculpture, and Painting, from the 
Earliest Times to the Present Day. By Thomas Wright, M.A., 
F^.A. Profusdy Illustrated by F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. 
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